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B. Balduinus de Calceo Antiquo et Jul, 
Nigronus de Caliga Veterum. AMSTELODAMI, 
Sumptibus Sebastiant Combi et Joannis 
Lanov. Cl5j Jj Crixvi. Thus runs the 
title of a little yellow duodecimo published in 
the Netherlands some two centuries ago. In 
the Preface Ad Lectorem Benevolum, which is 
headed Benedicti Balduint Ambiani, Calceus 
Antiquus et Mysticus, the object and scope 
of the work are modestly set forth. ‘So 
wide,” says the brave Benedict, “ is the field 
of literature that, albeit it seems impossible 
to say anything which has not already been 
said, yet in reality there is always plenty of 
room in which the industry of scribblers may 
expatiate.” Being himself the son of a shoe- 
maker, he naturally considers that there is 
nothing like leather, and scouts the idea that 
his subject is not to the full as interesting and 
worthy of attention as many which lend 
themselves more easily to grandiloquence. 
Others may soar higher, but he, in determin- 
ing to write De Calcets veterum, deque mys- 
tica Calceorum significatione, knows no shame. 
No man, he thinks, can justly censure him 
for taking his stand on ignoble ground (guod 
in vili Calceo consistam) ; and he has no in- 
tention of mounting higher, lest haply some- 
one may be: warranted in administering the 
time-honoured snub, Ve sutor ultra crepidam. 
The labours of Balduin have been turned 
to good account by many, but acknowledged 
by few. All writers on the domestic manners 
and customs of the Greeks and Romans have 
filched from him, from Rubens, and from 
Pollux, what little they have to say under the 
head of “Coverings for the Feet among the 
Ancients.” Becker, indeed, in Gad/us, speaks 
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of him almost contumeliously, yet scorns not 

to make all the use he can of his suggestions 
and elucidations. The “mystical signifi- 
cance” which, rightly or wrongly, he attaches 
to the subject is ignored altogether. Now, 
by SS. Crispin and Crispinian of blessed 
memory, thou hast deserved, gentle Balduin, 
better treatment than this. Let us be more 
charitable, and at least see what thou hast to 
say for thyself. Then, when thou hast been 
weighed in the balance, withdraw thyself, if 
thou be found wanting, from the ranks of 
useful and instructive authors. And, if thou 
be not even amusing, if the simplicity of thy 
thoughts, or the quaintness of thy Latinity, 
awaken in us no sense of gratitude or kindly 
appreciation, be thou banished @ mensa et 
thoro, and evermore hold thy peace. 

He begins, like all wise men and shoe- 
makers, from the beginning. Having under- 
taken to discourse de Cadceo, he inquires first 
what Cal/ceus may mean, and finds no diffi- 
culty whatever in tracing its etymology to 
Calx, anglice “a heel.” Calcei, then, or 
“shoes,” are so called, either because we 
tread in them with our heels, or because by 
their means our heels are protected against 
the thousand and one little stumbling-blocks 
(offendicula) which infest our paths, “ But 
then, though their etymology is plain enough, 
how did they originate? Who made the first 
pair? Some writers, following Pliny, have 
assigned this honour to one Boethius. But 
what do we know of Boethius? When did 
he live, and where? A far more satisfactory 
answer to our question is to be found by re- 
ferring to the Book of Genesis. There we 
read that God, in pronouncing his sentence © 
on our first parents after the Fall, said to 
Adam, ‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake. 
. . . Thorns also and thistles shall it bring 
forth to thee (Maledicta terra spinas et tribulos 
germinabit tibi). Are we to suppose that 
Adam walked about for the rest of his life 
barefoot, allowing his feet to be torn by these 
same thorns and thistles? Why, every living 
animal knows instinctively how to protect 
itself and its body from all that is noxious. 
What right have we to assume that the first 
man was such a hopeless dullard (¢am stu- 
pidum hebetemque)? Of course, he at once 
set about devising some means of protecting 
himself and his bare feet. At any rate, the 
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idea must have presented itself to him. For 
my own part, I have no difficulty in believing 
that, as God made unto Adam and his wife 
coats of skins, He provided some sort of 
covering for their feet also (censendus est Cal- 
ceos eadem ratione consuisse); in short, God 
Himself may, without irreverence, be fairly 
concluded to have been the first Shoemaker.” 

We read in our Bacon that “ God Almighty 
first planted a garden;” and Balduin, from 
internal evidence, proves that He con- 
descended to do something yet more humble 
and human, or, from our author’s point of 
view, humane—proves, that is, to his own 
complete satisfaction ; some of us, perhaps, 
may consider that he has jumbled unduly the 
post hoc with the propter hoc. 

Having disposed of this preliminary ques- 
tion, he proceeds to enumerate the various 
materials out of which, according to the 
equally various contingencies of place, time, 
and rank, shoes have been made. It is a 
formidable list—and we may congratulate 
ourselves that some, at all events, are no 
longer in vogue: skin or leather, papyrus, 
esparto, rushes, linen, silk, wood, iron, bronze, 
silver,and gold. Taking them in their order, 
he gives the first place in respect of antiquity 
to leather, which in the earliest ages was used 
in the form of untanned hide, but in Roman 
times was already manipulated with no small 
skill. The tanners, who in those days were 
(what their name itself does not imply) 
skinners as well, owing to the malodorous 
nature of their occupation, were forbidden to 
reside within the walls of a city. Even now 
a tanyard is not always considered an eligible 
neighbour. The house of Simon the tanner 
is described as being “ by the seaside ;” that 
is to say, outside the city walls, or if, as is 
probable, there were no walls on the sea front, 
at least beyond the limits of the city proper. 
Some persons may object that the Apostle 
Peter is distinctly declared to have “ tarried 
many days zz Joppa.” “ If you come to that,” 
argues Benedict, “ why, the people who live 
in the faubourgs of Paris are called Parisians 
(suburbani Parisiorum Parisienses dicuntur).” 
He evidently does not belong to the tribe of 
cymini sectores. 

Shoes made of papyrus, esparto, and rushes 
were worn, the first and third in Egypt, the 
second in Spain. These, it may be supposed, 


were all constructed on the same plan, being 
woven of stiffer or softer material, according 
to circumstances. “That reminds me (én 
mentem ecce succurrit),” he continues, “of a 
conversation I once had with a remarkably 
learned man who knew a number of queer 
things (vivo insigniter et curiose docto). We 
were talking about Moses, who, when he was 
feeding his father-in-law’s sheep, presumably 
adopted the dress of the Egyptian shepherds. 
He was approaching the burning bush, and 
received the command from God: Solve 
calceamentum de pedibus tuis. Now, what was 
that calceamentum? And why was Moses 
ordered to remove it? My friend supplied 
a solution which is briefly as follows: The 
shoes which Moses wore were made of the 
common rush (ex junco marino contexta) : the 
so-called Crown of Thorns placed on the head 
of Christ was made of the same material. 
God ordered Moses to remove the shoes from 
off his feet because it was unseemly that the 
servant should wear on his feet that with 
which the Lord Himself was one day to be 
crowned.” The difficulty as to the actual 
material of the Crown of Thorns is well known 
to modern commentators,* and Balduin’s 
friend is as likely as anyone else to have 
suggested the true interpretation. The con- 
nection with Moses is at least ingenious, and 
if not tenable, is den trovato, at worst. 

The use of linen, silk, and velvet as a 
material for shoes is to be traced without 
difficulty. The Emperor Antoninus adopted 
the first-named, and the priests who con- 
ducted the ceremonial of his favourite Sun- 
worship are said by Herodian to have worn 
a similar chaussure. Kings and pontiffs have 
long affected silk or velvet slippers, and 
Froissart, describing a coronation, says, Ox 
luy chaussa un veloux de vermeil en guise de 
Prilat. “So, then, bishops adorned their 
feet in those days precisely as they do in 

* Dean Alford, in his note ad /oc., says: ‘* It dues 
not appear whether the purpose of the crown was /o 
wound or simply for mockery—and equally uncertain 
is it of what kinds of thorns it was composed. The 
acanthus itself (the word in the original Greek), with 
its large succulent leaves, is singularly unfit for such a 
purpose : as is the plant with very long sharp thorns, 
commonly known as spina Christi, being a brittle 
acacia (robinia)—and the very length of the thorns, 
which would meet in the middle, if it were bent into 
a wreath, precluding it. Some /lexz/e shrub or plant 
must be understood,” etc. 
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these (Hic igitur ille tum erat, ut etiam nunc, 
Episcopalium pedum ornatus).” The kings 
of France at their coronation were accustomed 
to don shoes of sky-blue silk, picked out with 
golden lilies. 

Philostratus, in his Zife of Apollonius, takes 
occasion to mention various customs of the 
Indians, and among them speaks of shoes 
made of the bark of trees. This may refer, 
of course, merely to the soles ; but shoes made 
wholly of wood were probably not uncommon, 
and, indeed, are familiar enough to all tra- 
vellers in Balduin’s own country to this day. 
He himself notices the prevalence around 
him of what “vernaculo nostro idiomate 
Sabotz dicuntur.” To this class he refers 
also the Caligz and Gallic, the former 
being the military boot, and the latter very 
much like it, though in later times, and under 
the name of Gadloches, signifying rather a 
form of over-shoe. 

Most people have heard of Empedocles 
and his melodramatic end, but who knows 
anything about his foot-gear? Alexander of 
Naples declares that he was shod with iron, 
while Philostratus, Diogenes Laertius, and 
félian are equally certain that he wore bronze, 
and avow that the philosopher’s fate was 
argued from the fact that, soon after his dis- 
appearance, his shoe, and that a bronze one, 
was discovered on the mountain. Tertullian 
supports this view, and our worthy Benedict 
does likewise, leaving himself, however, a 
loophole: ‘‘ No doubt it was of bronze,” he 
says, ‘ unless, indeed, the metallurgists prefer 
iron on the ground that bronze would easily 
have been melted, and so the shoe could 
never have been found at all.” We must be 
content to leave this momentous question 
undecided. At any rate, if it really was an 
iron pair that the ill-starred Agrigentine wore, 
it was the first and last known to history 
except those which were used as instruments 
of torture. Of the existence of the latter 
there is evidence enough, and to spare, as 
any man may prove for himself by consulting 
a work entitled Martyrologium Romanum. 

“What limit is there,” he cries, “to the 
insane extravagance of mankind alike in re- 
spect of their apparel and—their boots? 
Was it not enough to indulge in garments 
so costly that they might be said, in the 
words of D. Hieronymus, uno filo villarum 


pretia insuere, without walking upon silvern 
soles and pearls?” And he proceeds to quote 
many examples of inordinate luxury of this 
nature. Some of the Roman emperors did 
not even draw the line at silver, as Diocletian, 
who, after his triumph over the Persians, 
elected to have his feet cased in the yet more 
precious metal ; or Heliogabalus, whose shoes 
were studded with gems, each of which was 
engraved by one of the best artists in Rome. 
But perhaps the sublimest height of idiotic 
prodigality was reached by Poppza, who, 
according to Pliny, was accustomed to have 
her choicer mules shod with gold. 

So much, then, for the material, to supply 
which, as we have seen, quadrupeds, trees, 
plants, silkworms, and metals were all laid 
under contribution. After describing the 
matter, we naturally pass on to the form. 
And here we are met by an almost endless 
variety. Our Shoe-historian becomes poeti- 
cal in hisfancy. ‘The Ca/ceus,” he exclaims, 
“if regarded with some breadth of view 
(stguidem liberiore sumptus significatu), may 
be likened to a tree with its network of 
branches; or, if you prefer it, to the sea, 
which is called by a variety of names accord- 
ing to the situation in which you find it.” 
And then he sets down a long list of mudlet, 
solea, sandalia, caliga, crepida, socct, cothurni, 
together with names taken from persons or 
places, such as Zzange, Sicyonia, Alabiada, 
Laconita, Persice, and the like. ‘“ But while 
I am girding myself up to describe all these 
separate kinds, I will take,” he adds, ‘the 
opportunity of saying a word.as to the quarter 
in which those who practised the trade were 
to be found at Rome. I have already ex- 
plained that the skinners or tanners were 
obliged to house themselves outside the city 
walls. But, of course, the artists, by whose 
skill the shoes were fashioned, could not be 
excluded from a great city like Rome. On 
the contrary, they had their own special 
quarter. Pliny, telling the story, at once 
funny and pathetic, of the raven who imitated 
human speech, mentions, izter alia, that in 
the reign of Tiberius a bird of this species 
flew down from the temple of Castor and 
Pollux into a cobbler’s stall opposite, which 
proves that persons plying that trade were 
allowed to reside in town. Now, this temple, 
as Rosinus tells us on the authority of Onu- 
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phrius and others, was situate in District 
No. 8 of Rome. There is nothing out of the 
way in assigning a quarter of their own to the 
shoemaking fraternity, for we know that the 
potters all lived in one street, and the glass- 
workers (vétriarit) in another.” 

As for the general shape of the Cadceus, he 
draws on a reminiscence of his own youth 
for our enlightenment : “ I remember seeing, 
when I was a lad in my father’s shop, a very 
curious specimen made of tanned hide; to 
be sure, this was not intended for wearing on 
the foot, but, to tell the truth, served as a 
kind of goblet for health-drinking. The tip 
of the toe was arched, as when a man puts 
out his tongue and tries to touch his nose 
with it (similis lingua exserla, versusque nares 
reflexe). My opinion is that this was the 
shape of the Roman Calceus.” And he goes 
on to cite chapter and verse from Tertullian 
and others to confirm his view. Being con- 
cerned rather with Benedict himself and his 
own words than with the correctness of his 
opinions, we will not follow him into all the 
parallel passages which he has collected on 
his side. 

Again, as to the colour of the ancient 
shoes. Speaking generally, the custom 
among civilians was for men to wear black, 
women white. We do meet with Latin 
words indicating a departure from this some- 
what monotonous fashion, as 4g., cereus 
(perhaps /lesh-coloured), galbus (yellow), hede- 
raceus (ivy-green) ; but these were the excep- 
tions, not the rule. 

Just as the shoes of men were distinct from 
those of women, so also had the senatorial 
chaussure its distinguishing characteristic. 
Their Cadcez were /unati, that is, were embroi- 
dered or otherwise adorned with a little moon 
(unula adsuta). What might be the signifi- 
cance of this? Plutarch gives several alter- 
native solutions of the puzzle. It might 
signify, he suggests, that after death the souls 
of the wearers would reside in some heavenly 
sphere above the moon, even as their bodies 
now looked down upon it. Or it might have 
been meant as a perennial warning of the 
mutability of all things human. Or, again, 
it might have symbolized the gradual expan- 
sion of the Roman Empire. Another writer, 
Isidorus, declares that it was not a represen- 
tation of the moon atall, but merely the letter 


C, signifying Centum, to remind all the world 

that the senators originally numbered only 

one hundred. Balduin does not know what 

to make of it, and, wearying a little of the 

topic, says with some petulance: “ That is all 

I have to tell you about Calcet Lunati, and 

this, together with all the other latest views 

on the subject, anyone who likes may read 

for himself apud Rosinum et Dempsterum, 

to whom I am indebted for almost all that I 

have said on the subject.” What precisely the 

lunula was, and on what part of the Ca/ceus 

it was worn, Rosinus.and Dempsterus decline 

to inform us; no doubt, because they were 

in a hurry to get on to something more im- 

portant (ad alia magis seria properantes). 

Benedict, however, is not to be baffled. ‘We 

will find it out,” he cries, “‘and lo and behold ! 
a passage from Philostratus, explaining the’ 
whole difficulty, just at the right moment 
comes into my mind.” The result of which 
happy feat of recollection is to establish the 
fact that the /usu/a was an ivory or other 
buckle, crescent-shaped (jibule eburnee ad 
instar Lune corniculantes) ; sometimes it was 
made of gold, or silver, or even precious 
stones, but it always retained the same horned 
shape. “We will not quarrel about the 
material, and if anyone likes to maintain that 
the fisule were made of iron or bronze, I 
don’t mind (aon repugno) ; nay, I agree with 
him with all my heart (mo Jubens assen- 
tior), only suggesting that those made of the 
cheaper metals must have belonged to the 
earlier and more simple Republic, not to the 
lavish days of the Empire.” Whatever their 
material, they were, no doubt, worn on the 
instep, plain for all folk to see. “Hence the 
saying, translated from Philostratus, 7% nobiii- 
tatem habes in talts. 

A great deal has been written on the species 
of shoe called Mulleus. The derivation of 
the word is itself a difficulty ; for while Festus 
connects it with a Greek verb, meaning (or 
capable of being cajoled into meaning), “to 
sew,” Isidorus deduces it from the red A/ullet, 
because, forsooth, that was the colour of the 
shoe (guod scilicet illi essent purpurei). Bal- 
duin thinks there is something to recommend 
both etymologies, but refuses to pin his faith 
to either. If Festus is right, however, every 
kind of shoe might, with equal propriety, be 
called AMudleus, for, of course, they are all 
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sewn (omnes enim suendo confictuntur). At 
any rate, we are certain that it was always of 
a bright red colour, and worn by the highest 
classes, boasting, as indeed it did, a royal 
descent. ‘The ancient kings of Alba are 
credited with having originated them. They 
were so becoming that ladies must also needs 
have their J/u//eoli ; but there are no limits 
to a woman’s extravagance and vanity in 
shoes and dresses (guo non provehitur multe- 
rum in Calceandi, ut et vestiendt ratione 
luxus e¢ ambitio?). White was not pretty 
or distinguished enough for them ; they must 
have crimson or scarlet. 

What were Solee? Our friend answers 
the question by telling us in the first place 
what they were wot. ‘ By Solea,” he says, 
“we sometimes mean a Certain flat-fish whose 
toothsomeness is sufficiently well known 
(piscem planum vulgo satis a suavitate notum). 
Again, we may use it to signify a stoutish bit 
of timber for supporting lattice-work (guod 
parieti cratitio substernitur). Neither of these 
senses, however, has anything to do with our 
present subject. In this connection we under- 
stand by the term that variety of chaussure 
which, as Festus defines it, is worn on the 
sole of the foot (pedis solo subjicitur). Now, 
from the Greek equivalent for So/ee we get 
the Latin word Crepide ; whence learned 
people tell us that they are synonymous 
terms. By all means, say I, if they will 
allow me to make this slight distinction, viz., 
that So/ee had a single sole, while Crepide 
were clumped. It occurs to me that the latter 
name may possibly be connected with the 
word crepitus, from the creaking noise they 
make occasionally.* It is certainly in this 
sense that Catullus writes, “‘arguta constitit 
in solea.” It stands to reason that several 
soles clumped together make more noise than 
a single one. Thus, as we learn from Theo- 
phrastus and Julian, Momus could see nothing 
to find fault with in the attire of Venus except 
her shoes, which he considered somewhat 
too stridulous.” Sole, which answer pretty 
much to our sandals, for outdoor wear, be- 
longed to the feminine wardrobe, and if a 
man appeared in them in public, it was 
counted a reproach. Cicero twits Verres 


* There is, of course, the difficulty of guantity, the 
~ first syllable of the Greek word being hopelessly 
ong. 


with having worn a pair of them (Stet? 
soleatus Pretor populi Romani). But when 
the severe Roman permitted himself to un- 
bend, mind and body, as at banquets or 
spectacles, he always indulged in this luxury. 
Deme soleas was a current phrase. Of course, 
those affected by the ladies were probably of 
lighter and more elegant make, and variously 
ornamented. The effect of a pretty sandal 
was well understood by Judith, who, when 
she went to visit Holofernes, not only assumed 
her most telling costume in other respects, 
but likewise selected a calceamentum which 
fairly ravished the eyes of the Assyrian general 
(sandalia Judith oculos Holofernis rapuerunt). 
This tradition, it must be admitted, is doubly 
apocryphal, for it does not appear in the 
Book of Judith, although the bare fact of the 
sandals is there mentioned; and we know 
that she “decked herself bravely, to allure 
the eyes of all men that should see her.” 

We cannot afford to follow the exhaustive 
Benedict into his minute descriptions and 
endless quotations. He wrote a book, and 
this is only a sketch of it. But it may be 
mentioned, for the benefit of all who care to 
read him im extenso, that he is very full and 
learned on the subject of the Caliga, or 
military boot, which lent its name toa Roman 
Emperor, very great on the tragic Cothurnus 
and comic Soccus, and has something to say 
about the clod-hopper’s substantial Pero, and 
the host of other types, such as the Wymphides 
for engaged young ladies, and the innumer- 
able varieties affected by, or copied from, the 
Greeks. Whatever may be the opinion as to 
the value of his criticisms; there can be no 
reasonable doubt but that he has thoroughly 
gone over the ground. It is time, however, 
to pass on to another aspect of Shoe-dom. 

It was considered among the ancients a 
very bad omen to break a lace, bad enough 
to warrant the postponement of all one’s 
business for the day, for after such a cata- 
strophe it could not reasonably be expected 
to result otherwise than ill. But there were 
more dangers than this lurking in the 
apparently simple process of putting on one’s 
shoes in the morning. If perchance you 
should discover that the mice had been at 
them in the night (evosos illos a soricibus)—if, 
still drowsy, you should stupidly put the left 
one on the right foot—or if inter calceandum 
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you should incautiously sneeze, then woe to 
you and your house! Nor were these super- 
stitions confined to the low-born and illiterate. 
Suetonius tells us of Augustus, that, if he 
chanced to put his shoes on the wrong feet, 
he regarded it as dirum omen ; and he used 
to say that there had very nearly been a 
mutiny in his army one day when he had 
put on his left shoe prepostere, hind-side 
before. But not quite all the Romans were 
so prejudiced, for we read that Cato, being 
consulted by a friend on the mouse-question, 
treated the matter with what must have 
seemed very unbecoming levity. “I don’t 
think much of that,” he is reported to have 
answered ; “it would have been something 
like a portent, now, if the mice had been 
gnawed by the boots.” The superstition, 
however, was a popular one and died hard. 
It may even be traced among the early 
Christians, who were accustomed to make 
the sign of the Cross before putting on their 
shoes in obedience to the hymn of Pru- 


dentius : 
Crux pellit omne crimen, 
Fugiunt Crucem tenebre: 
Tali dicato signo 
Mens fluctuare nescit. 


Pliny, on the other hand, says that if a man 
would make sure of getting his shoes on 
without any contretemps he should take a pre- 
caution which may as well be given in his 
own words—in calceamentum dextri pedis, 
antequam induatur, exspuere. Balduin him- 
self mentions having seen a woman make 
the sign of the cross on her child’s shoes as 
a prophylactic against cramp in the feet. 
Finally, Oppian declared that one who wears 
boots made of hyena-skin will never be 
barked at by dogs.. This, however, is evi- 
dently suggested by a prescription which 
Pliny had recommended many years before, 
a hyena’s tongue worn inside the boot being 
described as an infallible talisman against 
the nuisance specified. 

The practice of going barefoot on solemn 
occasions is very ancient. Moses and Joshua 
supply the two most familiar Biblical illustra- 
tions of it. It was, however, soon borrowed 
by other nations, notably by the Romans, 
who were in the habit of removing their 
shoes when they took part in certain sacred 
processions. They used to show this mark 


of respect, for example, when the statues of 
the gods were carried through the streets. 
So, too, did the matrons when they paid their 
vows to Vesta, and the Vestal Virgins them- 
selves were sometimes to be observed nudo 
pede. There was even a recognised term in 
Latin, Wudipedalia, signifying a religious pro- 
cession of persons with bare feet, who in time 
of drought went to the temples to pray for 
rain. Asimilar function is said to have been 
popular with the Spartans, and, according to 
Eusebius, it was performed for the first time 
when Tullus Hostilius was reigning at Rome. 
How he became possessed of this curious 
historical fact it were perhaps fruitless to in- 
quire. But Josephus, whose veracity cannot 
be doubted, distinctly tells us that Queen 
Berenice, when she came to Jerusalem to pay 
her vows, stood before the altar barefoot, po 
more patrio. The disciples of Pythagoras 
exhibited a like sense of humility in the per- 
formance of their rites. 

There is abundance of evidence to prove 
that the early Christians frequently went shoe- 
less. The Patriarch of Constantinople is re- 
cérded to have walked discalceatus in a series 
of processions which were held in con- 
sequence of an earthquake. On a similar 
occasion the citizens of Antioch, or all who 
survived the catastrophe, sang Litanies with 
their feet uncovered. And at the Council of 
Mainz, A.D. 813, a proclamation was issued 
directing all Christians for the space of three 
days to hold a solemn service, clad in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and discalceati, nisi infirmitas 
impedierit. But among the Christians of an 
earlier date than this bare feet seem to have 
been the rule rather than the exception, so 
frequent were the religious exercises in which 
they took part. Lucian, at all events, ridi- 
culing their personal appearance, mentions it 
as a well-known characteristic. 

Superstition is very fond of aping religion 
in matters of detail; and therefore it is 
nothing remarkable to find this practice pre- 
vailing in various minor ceremonials. Pliny 
mentions it in a recipe for clearing trees of 
caterpillars. In funerals also it was the 
custom to go barefoot. Describing the obse- 
quies of Augustus, Suetonius says that his 
remains were conveyed to the mausoleum by 
eminent citizens of the Equestrian Order, 
tunicatt, discincti and pedibus nudis. 
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Some varieties of ritual demanded that the 
officiating minister should have only one foot 
uncovered. It was so in ancient sorcery, as 
may be gathered from passages in both 
Virgil and Ovid. Some ancient peoples, as, 
e.g. the Aftolians, preferred even to fight 
thus half-shod, for reasons best known to 
themselves. 

Despite the large choice of shoes open to 
them, there seems to have been a sneaking 
fondness for bare feet after all among the 
ancients. Philostratus recommends a young 
exquisite, who complained that his sandals 
hurt his feet, to wear none in future. And 
Clement of Alexandria says it is the best 
thing in the world, both for health and agility, 
to leave one’s shoes at home. Couriers 
usually did so, and sometimes even persons 
much wealthier and more important than 
couriers. We have it on the authority of 
Plutarch that Phocion was one of these, 
going invariably barefoot in the country, and 
when soldiering, unless the weather were some- 
thing too awful (#7si hyems atrocior illum ad 
calceos impulisset). ‘The soldiers had a little 
joke about it, declaring that there was no 
surer sign of severe weather than the sight of 
Phocion’s boots. Socrates was another case 
in point, and we know that Lycurgus pre- 
scribed bare feet for the Spartan boys to make 
them quicker at going up and down hill. 
Among the Egyptians, as Balduin reminds 
us, a similiar restriction was enforced on the 
unmarried girls, though not with the same 
end in view. In the cities on the banks of 
the Nile it was forbidden to pass certain limits 
without shoes on one’s feet, and thus the 
gadding tendencies of the damsels were 
effectually obviated. 

Under certain conditions, however, bare 
feet were a distinct mark of disgrace. Roman 
soldiers, for example, when dismissed the 
service, were always deprived of their boots. 
Tertullian, describing such a case, says 
Speculatoriam morosissimam pedibus absolvit. 
And an old chronicler bears witness to the 
existence of the same custom among the 
English in the time of Edward II. “A cer- 
tain English deserter,” he says, “ before 
being hanged was degraded in the following 
manner : his spurs were first cut off, then his 
military belt was removed, and his shoes and 
gauntlets taken away; presently he was 
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hanged, drawn, and quartered.” A curious 
practice was instituted by Moses which like- 
wise involved the removal of a shoe (Deut. 
xxv. 7, ef seg.), and yet another is described 
in the Book of Ruth. The metaphor of a 
shoe is also used by David in Ps. lix., to 
express the idea of subjection. Again, 
“‘ What more apt illustration,” says our Bene- 
dict, perhaps feelingly, “is there of the 
married state than a shoe? There was once 
a Roman senator, who, when asked by his 
friends why he repudiated his wife—a lady of 
great beauty and possessing apparently every 
quality requisite to ensure domestic happi- 
ness—replied by pointing to his shoe and 
saying: That is to all appearance an ele- 
gant and well-fitting shoe; not one of you 
can tell where it pinches me. A shoe is 
frequently troublesome and grievous. The 
same may be only too often (se@pe s@pius) 
truly said of matrimony, as those who have 
tried it (gui suo malo sunt experti) know to 
their cost.” Furthermore, it was a custom 
among the Arabs to take off a shoe and 
throw it at some one else, not by any means 
as a syinbol of disgrace or contumely, but, on 
the contrary, to express a continuance and 
immutability of good faith. Lipsius men- 
tions an instance of this in the person of one 
Rahus, a famous Arab chieftain. The camp 
of this warrior was one day surprised in 
Marocco by the Lusitanians, who carried off 
his wife and flocks. At first, seeing that he 
was greatly outnumbered, he made no 
attempt to recover them, but abandoned 
himself to despair. His wife, looking back, 
upbraided him with his cowardice and faith- 
lessness. Whereupon he suddenly took off 
his shoe, and, after the manner of his nation, 
hurled it at her. He then immediately 
rallied his horsemen to the number of some 
seventy, and charged the enemy with such 
fury that before long they were all slain or 
taken prisoners. Thus Rahus got back his 
consort, and all men applauded his loyalty 
and courage. The incident may be ex- 
plained in this way: To hand one’s shoe to 
a neighbour was to give a solemn pledge of 
good faith. Rahus thus pledged himself by 
hurling his shoe at his wife, and immediately 
afterwards proved the strength and binding 
nature of his pledge by delivering both her and 
it from the hands of the enemy. 
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Such is the gist of the laborious Benedict’s 
researches in Calceology, which are valuable 
in so far as they are based on passages from 
writers contemporary, or nearly so, with the 
shoes and shoe-customs which they describe. 
His unassisted lucubrations are perhaps 
more quaint than valuable. He amply re- 
deems his promise de mystica significatione in 
the concluding chapters of his treatise, and 
may certainly be credited with seeing more 
in a shoe, whether ancient or modern, than 
any man ever saw before or since. Like most 
writers of his day, he draws largely on the 
religious element, and indeed twists anything 
and everything into a Biblical shape with sur- 
prising ingenuity. Taking his stand on the 
text, already quoted, “ Put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet,” etc., he examines it from what 
he calls four distinct points of view ; to wit, 
the historical, the tropological, the allegorical, 
and the anagogical. The historical is tanta- 
mount to the literal aspect ; the tropological, 
he says, suggests the thought that in order to 
approach nearer to God a man must first cast 
off the filthy wrappings of vice (sordidas 
vitiorum pelles); the allegorical, again, pro- 
vides us with the reflection that the mystery 
of Divine things cannot be penetrated until 
the mind shall have freed itself from all 
worldly considerations ; finally, the anagogi- 
cal reminds us that the beauty of holiness will 
then, and then only, stand revealed when the 
soul shall have been set free from its fleshly 
bonds. Each of these positions is élaborated 
in painfully voluminous detail. But this part 
of the subject offers few attractions to the 
modern reader, who can only marvel that it 
has been possible to extract so much hidden 
meaning from so humble a source. It is 
ex pede Herculem, and something more- 

Here, then, Benedicte Balduine, we will 
bid thee and thy Shoe-history a long farewell. 
Into the labyrinth of thy Shoe-philosophy we 
respectfully decline to follow thee ; nothing 
doubting, however, but that thou didst 
devote to it thy midnight oil with an honest 
enthusiasm and the praiseworthy purpose of 
doing good in thy somewhat narrow-minded 
generation. Thou and thy poor calcez have 
long since trod the path which all men and 
shoe-makers and shoe-historians must one 
day tread, and go out of sight. Whatever 
thy fortunes in this life, let us at least express 


the devout hope that, where thou now art, 
even though some species of calceamentum 
be required, no shoe may pinch thee for 
evermore. 

ARTHUR GAYE. 


Se 


Che Monuments at Broadtwater 
and Borgrove, and Hest Car: 
ring Antiquities. 

—~>— 

EGESPITE the disastrous effect which 
certain restorations have produced 
in the Church of St. Mary, Broad- 
water, much remains to arrest the 

eye of the antiquarian as well as the architect. 

It is a cruciform building, with a low central 

tower. In the interior are two remarkably 

fine Norman arches. The edifice itself is, 
however, of the Early English order of archi- 
tecture, and was for many years the burial- 
place of the illustrious family of the Lords 

Delawarr. Two monuments are still to be 

seen to members of this House. One is in 

the chancel, and was erected in 1526 to 

Thomas West, Lord de la Warr.* It may 

be owing to a recent restoration that some of 

the accessories of this piece of monumental 
sculpture appear to be so fresh and finely cut. 

It is an altar tomb, recessed, having a rich 

and ornate canopy divided into three separate 

parts. At one time the back of the wall was 
adorned with paintings of some saintly sub- 
ject, and was interspersed with gilding, which 
also was to be found on other parts of the 
memorial. Under the canopy and in the 
centre of the recess there is a stone tablet, 
on which a coat-of-arms is sculptured, round 
which is the garter, indicating that the person 
commemorated was a Knight of the illustrious 
order. The letters “T” for Thomas and 

“E,” for Eleanor are visible on the buttresses 

and other parts, whilst shields of the Cante- 


‘lupe and La Warre arms appear in and out 


of the several sides of the tomb. Thomas la 
Warre was in the royal forces as commander 
on more than one occasion in the reigns of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. He was made 

* In the Wars of the Roses the father of this Lord 


de la Warr was a faithful adherent of the House of 
Lancaster. 
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a Knight of the Garter inthe second year of 
Henry VIII.’s reign, and it is on record in 
his will that he bequeathed his blue velvet 
mantle and gown of crimson velvet apper- 
taining to the order, for the purpose of 
conversion into two altar-cloths for this 
church. He was born in 1458, married first 
to Elizabeth Mortimer, and at her death, 
secondly, to Eleanor Copley. Attached to 
the flat surface of the monument is a helmet 
of a somewhat singular character. It is firmly 
fixed by a staple and chain, but can be 
sufficiently examined for all practical pur- 
poses. It is a head-piece distinctly of the 
Tudor period. Its principal peculiarity con- 
sists in the visor, which has an outlet on the 
right side in addition to the usual contrivance 
for the eyes. Hinges are riveted at one end 
to the helm. A reinforcing piece, fastened 
by rivets, is also a noticeable feature of this 
uncommon example. 

In the south transept there is another 
tomb with canopy of similar character to the 
foregoing. This is in memory of Thomas la 
Warr, a son of Thomas la Warr by his first 
wife. He was married to Elizabeth Bonville, 
the heiress of Sir John Bonville, of Halnaker. 
Like the father, the son was made a .Knight 
of the Garter. He deceased in 1554. The 
middle ornament of his tomb is now gone, 
and other portions of the structure are 
obliterated. On one side is a figure of the 
Virgin and Child, on the other is St. George 
and the Dragon. The face of the Virgin is 


full of much sweetness of expression ; that of - 


the Child, having a necklace, is remarkable 
for a certain quaintness not usual in Gothic 
forms. St. George holds a drawn sword in 
his right hand and a staff in his left. The 
lower part has been restored. 

There is a brass on the chancel floor of an 
ecclesiastic, being a fine and interesting ex- 
ample of a coped priest. ‘This is the figure 
of John Mapleton, who died in 1432. He 
was Chancellor to Joan of Navarre, Queen of 
Henry IV. The cope is charged with deli- 
cately executed devices of leaves of the maple, 
alternately with the flower and the letter 
“M.” The hands are elevated, and joined 
as in prayer. There is a triple canopy over 
the figure. 


On the floor of the body of the church 


Senn. igih 


there is a cross-fleury, a form of brass, of 
which only a few specimens, comparatively 
speaking, are yet to be seen. This example 
consists of a slender stem, with a cross foliated 
at the ends. On the arms are the words, 
*‘Sanguis Xri salva Me,” and “ Passio Xri 
conforta Me.” ‘The long upright stem has its 
base on a series of five steps, the termination 
having an inscription to John Corby, a rector 
of Broadwaterin1415. This inscription does 
not fit the slab in which it is now inserted, 
and tradition declares the cross to be the 
memorial of one Richard Turner, a rector of 
the church from the year 1432 to 1445.* As 
the parish registers do not begin till the year 
1558, it is not easy to determine the accuracy 
of the inscription, or the generally received 
belief.* The number of examples of matrices 


where the cross has been taken away abound . 


in many of the simple village churches, and 
minsters, and abbeys throughout the various 
counties of England. Even in these days of 
increasing knowledge of art and general re- 
finement, there are still many instances of an 
indifference to all the canons of good taste 
and the most common care. Such isto be 
witnessed in the church at Waltham Abbey, 
where a fine floriated cross on a marble slab 
is actually almost covered by the organ. It 
is well that old John Weever, in his Funeral 
Monuments, raved over the lost devices and 
quaint inscriptions, and referring to certain 
defacements in tombs, speaks of them as 
being foully injured or defaced. 

The noble family of West, Lords de la Warr, 
appear to have been the owners of much pro- 
perty in Sussex. Halnaker House, near 
Boxgrove, was erected by the second of the 
above-named lords, whose monuments adorn 
the church at Broadwater. He had married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Bonville, of Halnaker. In BoxgroveChurch, on 
the south side of the chancel, is a large renais- 
sance sacellum of particularly curious details ; 
witness the pendent ornament, and the very 
fantastic carvings. The purpose of this chapel 
or chantry was doubtless to enable a priest to 
pray for the souls of the departed lord and 


* See Cartwright’s Rape of Bramber, vol. ii., p. 36. 

A very exquisite example of a floriated cross is to 

be seen at Taplow Church, Bucks. It is remarkable 

for having in the centre of the quatrefoil the figure of 
a man in the dress of the fifteenth century. 
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lady, for the inscription, like similar ones in 
other oratories or chantries, reads: “ Of your 
charity pray for the souls of Thomas La 
Warre and Elizabeth, his wife. ‘Thomas La 
War anno dni 1532. Elizabeth la War.” 
The church is one of the many Sussex churches 
wherein may be seen instances of the lancet- 
window period. The proportions are excel- 
lent, and bear the impress of unaltered 
examples. The remains of the prior’s house, 
unroofed and ruinous, are full of interesting 
details. In the museum, formed by the 
Council of the Archzological Institute, when 
that section of the antiquarian world went to 
Chichester in 1853, there was exhibited, by 
the courtesy of the Duke of Richmond, a 
brass seal which is preserved amongst the 
many muniments at Goodwood—very in- 
teresting as a part of the evidence relating to 
the lands once belonging to the monastery 
here, and now in the possession of his 
Grace. 

In the church at West Tarring the lancet 
period is again in the ascendant, and the 
Perpendicular east window is an often-quoted 
example of its type. The stalls in this edifice 
are in fine preservation ; the carving is in all 
of them excellent, one having the head of 
our Saviour. Some old houses in the adjoin- 
ing street date from the reign of Henry VI. 
The parish is celebrated for its fig gardens. 
In one of these is a tree said to have been 
planted by Thomas 4 Becket. In 1883 it 
measured 53 inches in circumference at 2 feet 
from the ground. It was, however, not alto- 
gether sound, one side being then in a very 
dilapidated condition. 

WILLIAM BRAILSFORD. 





By JAMES HILTON, F.S.A. 
( Continued from the ANTIQUARY, Vol. xvii., p. 152.) 
<amilalitialidiins 
III. 
NHE title-pages of books have, to a 


considerable extent, afforded oppor- 
tunity for the application of chrono- 
grams, in order to set forth their 
date ; it is probable, however, that the general 
reader is puzzled rather than informed, and he 
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may even conclude that the title-page bears 
no date when it is expressed by chronograms 
instead of figures. Examples are commonly 
found in books printed at the German and 
Flemish presses, while English examples are 
of rare occurrence. 

The date is generally given by a chrono- 
grammatic motto or couplet at the foot of the 
title-page, where the date figures are usually 
placed, or else it is mixed up with other parts 
of the title, and sometimes the whole of the 
title is composed in that form. In earlier 
days than the present, most title-pages were 
verbose in character, and prolixity was aimed 
at where now we find brevity and simplicity. 
Such being the custom, there was ample 
scope for fanciful treatment, especially when 
the language employed was the Latin; the 
chronogram writer could at the very outset of 
his book indulge in a whole page to show off 
his art, by expressing his date once for all, or 
repeating it oftentimes beyond all reasonable 
limit. One title mentioned later on, com- 
posed chiefly in chronogram, is spread over 
two pages of folio size. Many of the chrono- 
grammatic sentences seem trivial when trans- 
lated and examined apart from the subject of 
the book, or the feeling which prevailed in 
the author’s mind ; for instance, the signs of 
returning peace after a whole generation had 
been harassed by the Thirty Years’ War 
gave rise to many a pious sentiment expressed 
in chronogram, which may appear to us tame, 
or even destitute of appropriate meaning, if 
regarded only as representing the date. ‘The 
title-page of a book in the Imperial Library of 
Vienna is to this effect by translation: “The 
true-hearted and well-meant exhortation of an 
old German Landsnecht on the need and pre- 
sent danger of the universally beloved Father- 
land, much afflicted. Printed in the year, 

Da Das REICHTINNVN HAVFFEN 
GEVVORFFEN ; ZV FREIDE IETZT 
GENEIGET VVaR.” 

2.¢., when the kingdom, now thrown into confusion, 
was yet inclined for peace. 

A tract on certain public jubilations at 
Landau is thus dated at the foot of the title- 
page: 

ANNO—IVBILATE IVVENES LatTI 
In DoMINo. 
2.¢., Rejoice in the Lord, ye joyful youths. 
Another is dated : 
ANNO SALVtIFEROo CurIstI DoMINI. = 1660. 


= 1640. 


= 1621. 
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A book printed in 1770 at Gelders, then 
under Austrian rule, is dated thus in giving 
the names of the place and printer : 
TYpPIs DIonYsII MaCkaY TYpocraPul =1770. 

AVsTRIACo GELRI. 

Here the letter Y counts as if II, equal to 
2, according to Dutch custom. 


The title of a devotional book by a Jesuit 
author thus commences and concludes: 
“ Exercitium amoris Dei . . . per quemdam 
P. Soc. Jesu. 

HAVRITE aGVAs CVMGAVDIo £ _ 
FONTIBVs SERVATORISs, a 

i.e. Drink ye with joy the waters from the fountain 

of salvation. 


A birthday poem, by a Jesuit at Vienna in 
1701, addressed to the infant Archduke of 
Austria, Leopold, the son of Leopold I., bears 


this date on the title-page: “ Anno quo Archi- 


ducale hoc genethliacon, 

LeoroLDo DeDICo. =1701.” 
The book itself is replete with chronograms, 
fine emblematic engravings, anagrams, and 
cabalistic dates in complimentary allusion to 
the event. 


The title-page of a lamentation, written by 
H. Colendall, a Jesuit of eminence, on the 
death, in 1711, of the German Emperor, 
Joseph I., commences: “Sol occidens in 
meridie, in occasu meridie splendior” (then 
follows a long title in German), “ den 7 Julii, 
anno quo , 

IosEPHVS PREMATVRO FATO =1711 
ConCeDEBAT.” ; 

A tract written by a Jesuit to commemo- 
rate the reception of Christina, Queen of 
Sweden, into the Roman Catholic Church at 
Innsbruck in 1655, is dated by her name 
CurIstIna, ADMIrRaBILIs, conspicuously 
printed on the title-page, exhibiting a degree 
of flattery which is not justified by her per- 
sona! history. 

A tract which is a congratulation offered 
to certain dignitaries of the University of 
Vienna bears a title containing the name of 
a lecal saint who is still popular in the 
country, John of Nepomuk. It begins thus : 
VIENNA AVSTRL& SANCTO NEPOMVCENO 

DEVOTA ; 


MVnIrICIs BeneFICIIs ¢ ~344% 
DITATA. 


IsrIVsQVE 


This is a form of chronogram, occasionally 
met with, which is somewhat puzzling on first 
acquaintance. This example gives the figures 
3446 ; on dividing the sum by 2, the date 
1723 is arrived at twice over. 


The title-page of a flattering effusion, ad- 
dressed to the Emperor Leopold by Ferdinand 
Orban, a Jesuit writer, published at Dussel- 
dorf, begins thus : 


APOTHEOsIs LEOPOLDI PRIMI Ca€sarIs, etc. 


These words, the first in the book, give the 
date 1705. 


The title-page of a poetical congratulation, 
when degrees were conferred at the University 
of Prague, on some highly honoured members 
thereof in 1655, concludes with this date: 

ANNO QUO ALEXANDER 


SEPTIMVs PONTIFEX VNIVERSALIs 
PASTOR INAVGVRATVR. 


This gives the date 1655, and seems to 
imply that the election of the Pope in the 
same year added special honour to the occa- 
sion. 


The victory over the Turks at Buda-Pesth 
in 1686 was celebrated with appropriate re- 
joicings ; a description of them was printed 
by the Clementine College at Prague, in 
1686, bearing this title, which expresses that 
date : 


EPINICIA CHRONOGRAPHICA 
De FELICI ViICrorIa BVD& 
A CurIstTIANIS EXPVGNATA. 


A book, by Henricus Kitschius, concern- 
ing finger-rings: ‘“ De anulorum origine,” 
etc., published at Leipzig in 1614, is thus 
dated : 

ANVLOos PRETIOsos AMorIs LVDIsrIA 

REOR. 

2.¢., 1 suppose precious rings to be the playthings of 
love. 

It is dedicated to a certain distinguished 
family, with the date thus : 

ANNI INITIVM FAVsTE PROCEDAT OPTO. = 1614, 

t.e., I pray that the beginning of the year may pro- 
ceed auspiciously, 


= 1614. 


A rare little book, by Gabriel Grisley, 
‘Viridarium Lusitanum,” describing the medi- 
cinal qualities of plants growing in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Lisbon, is appropriately dated 
by this hexameter line : 


ANNOSAS STIRPES PANCHRESTVS LEGE) _ 66 
MEDETVR. mares 
t.c., The sovereign remedy heals aged trunks (or per- 


sons) by tts power. 


A doctor of philosophy and medicine, and 
rector of the University of Breslau, Petrus 
Kirstenus by name, published several works 
dated by chronograms alluding to himself 
and the subjects of his writings; his work 
Vite Evangelistorum quatuor is dated : 

ANNO MEDICI Verl. = 1608, 

An Arabic grammar which he prepared for 
his university is dated : 
ANNO DoMINE CurlsTE VENI. = 1608. 
and a section of the same work, Z7via speci- 

mina characterum Arabicorum, is dated : 


ANNO GERMANI AkaBl# stVDIA CapTENrT. = 1608, 
1.¢., In this year may the Germans take to the studies 
of Arabia. 


TVNC LVX AVGVsTI sI QVINTA EST FVLSERAT ORBI, 


His Note in Evangelium S. Matthai bears 

the date: 

ANNO IN QVO NOT& HIstToRI@ sanCTI 
MATTHAI EDITA. 


2.¢., ln this year these notes of the history of Saint 
Matthew were put forth. 


His notes on Zpistole S. Jude is dated: 


ANNO, IMpREssIS BRESL@ HIs NOTIS 
EPISTOLA IVD&. 
2.¢., These notes of the epistle of Saint Jude being 
printed at Breslau in the year 1611. 


Two orations delivered by the author on his 
being appointed as rector, in 1610, were pub- 
lished by the senate of the university, accom- 
panied by complimentary verses, in which 
this date appears : 

MITIs DoCrTor KIRSTEINIVS. = 1610. 


} s16n1, 


=1611, 


and further on this hexameter and penta- 
meter couplet : 
= 1610. 


TECTA NOVVs RECTOR GAVDeET ADIRE SCHOLZ. - 
tt. Then the daylight, if it was on the 5th of August, shone on the world, the new rector rejoices to approach 


the house of the university. 


In the Royal Library at Vienna there is a book—a poem—bearing this hexameter and 


pentameter couplet : 


VINCVLA SEXCENTIsS (EHEV !) GERIT aMPLIVs HorIs 


= 1598. 


OB SACR# LARGVs RELLIcIonIs opVs, f ln 
z.c., Largus wore his chains, alas! for more than 600 hours on account of his work of sacred religion. 


The author was one Nicholas Largus, a 
Lutheran theologian, who, imprisoned on 
account of his religion in 1598, composed the 
poem during his captivity, under the title 
Asowwrjgia, which was printed at Wittemberg 


in 1599. 


Among other books printed in Germany, I 
find the following dates on their title-pages : 
ECCE FLORENT VALLEs CVM EVANGELIO. = 1516. 
ANNO CuRIstI MEDIatTorIs nostril. = 1605. 
CurIstVs REDEMPTIO orsls. = 1608. 
ANNO REGNANTIS VER MIsERICORDIAZ. =16009. 
ANNO REDEMPTIonIs CuRIstTIAN&é. = 1604. 
ANNO SALVTIFERO CurRIsTI DoMINI. = 1660. 
DeVs sIt VosIsCVM. = 1617. 


A small book printed at Erfurt, con- 
demning the use of dice and other gambling 
at the university, is dated only by this chrono- 
gram : 


sTVDIosI aB ALEA ET LVDIs 
IVRE PROHIBITIS ABESSE DEBENT. 
z.¢., Students ought to be absent from dice and games 
Sorbidden by law. 


} = 1620. 


At Frankfort I met with a book dated 
thus : 


DATE SVA CA&SARI ET 


o PII IN TOTO ORBE, 
= 1620. 
Deo QV# sVnT DEI. 


The title-page was sometimes a mixture of 
chronogram and plain print, as in the follow- 
ing examples: A rare volume in the library 
of the Rev. Walter Begley contains a series 
of congratulations, it describes also the de- 
monstrations of public joy, the decorations 
of churches and towns arranged by the Jesuits, 
or through their influence, on the birth at 
Easter-time, April 13, 1716, of Leopold, son 
of the Emperor Charles VI., the heir to the 
throne of Austria ; printed at the Clementine 
College at Prague. The whole is exceedingly 
curious, abounding in chronograms; a few 
extracts will illustrate the title-pages. The 
general title begins thus : 


Augustales Cunze 
Serenissimi Archi-ducis Austrize 
Ducis Asturiz 
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Leopoldi Joannis Josephi Antonii Francisci de Paula 
Hermenegildi Rudolphi Ignatii Balthasaris, 
Augustissimarum Majestatum 
Caroli VI. et Elisabethz primo-geniti, 
Europe Cimelii, 

Regnorum Spei, 

Seculorum Pretii, 

Patriz Pupille, 

Sub festive Orbis incendia Genethliacis honoribus, 
Flammisque nocturnis illustrate 
A 
sOCIETATE IzsV 


HAREDITARIA PROVINCIA BOoEMA. 


The date thus given is 1716. The whole 
volume is a notable example of the language 
of Court flattery and grandiloquent praise ; 
the fireworks and the bonfires which blazed 
were to symbolize the light which Austria was 
to experience from the event ; the Emperor 
is personally addressed as the origin of the 
light, “ Sed enim felicissime Czesarum Carole 
Sol es inter tot Sidera in Coelo Austriz,” and 
so forth. The whole volume is exceedingly 
curious. A subordinate title runs thus: 


FERIA SECVNDA PASCH# PRIMOGENITVs INFANS HISPANI&, = 1716 
Serenissimus Archidux Austriz, princeps Asturiz Leopoldus. 


oRBIs TOTIVs DELICIVM, Et LatITIA, =1716 
in communi populorum applausu, pro theatro publicé erecto, in montibus Kuttnis ad sanctam Barbaram, 
repreesentatus a 


DEVoTA C&SARE# MaAlgstTATIs INFANTI HESPERO SOCIETATE IzsV.=1716. 


Another subordinate title is entirely in 
chronogram ; it describes a festival held at 
Teschen in honour of the little infant arch- 
duke, commencing thus: 

APPLAVSVS GENETHLIACVs 
AVGVST# PROLI, NEO-NATO 
ARCHIDVCVLo LEoroLDo 
INTER RENOVATOS EVROPA FESTIVOs 
IGNES, REVERENTER OBLATVS 


=1716, 
AB 
INDIcENIs MIssIonARIIs CAsAREIS 
soCIerTatTIs IEsV, 


} -ans 

RZ CHRISTIAN jer 16 

TESCHINIL DIE TERTIO VIRENTIs MaAII. oom 
Another subordinate title is of a more com- 
plex character, combining a chronogram and 
a cabala ; the latter is an ancient method of 
notifying a date by means of all the letters 
of the alphabet, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 

other languages, according to this key : 
ABCDEFGHIK LMNOPQRS 
I 234567 8 9 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 
, U 2 ¥ @& 


100 200 300 400 500. 
The title is handsomely printed, covering 
two folio pages, and reads as follows : 
VERNA HILARIA 21736 
LATO, ET FESTIVO INCENDIO ANIMATA f — 710. 
Quibus : 
Inter exultantium Provinciarum gaudia hinc pas- 
chalia, indé genethliaca, augustissimo imprimis patri 
Carolo VI. augustissime matri Elisabeth, deinde 
SERENIssIMO PARITER ARCHI-DVCI — 
AVSTRIZ 3 =7me 
ASTVRIZ DE OVIEDO, ET DE jer 16 
SANTILLANA* PRINCIPI ; aT 
MacnI LeopoLDI PII CasarIs ia — 
NEPOTI ; =a7e 





* The Spanish titles of the infant Leopold. 


CASAREZ REGIZQVE MAIEsTATIs 
VICTorIoso H#REDI, 


Leopoldo 
Sub florida ejusdem genethlia, vernis deliciis coeva, 
Submissimé et devotissimé applausit 
Academicum Collegium Societatis Jesu 
_Pragee ad Sanctum Clementem 
Anno, quo orbi nata est 
Soboles dilecta Deo Magnum Jovis incrementum. 

307-142 59 308_—— 358 542 

Such is this singular title ; the concluding 
line is a near adaptation of the words of a 
familiar line in Virgil (Ecl. iv. 49) : 

*€ Cara Defim soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum.” 
t.¢., Dear offspring of the gods, illustrious progeny 
of Jupiter. 

By a trifling alteration in two of the words, 
the line of the ancient poet is made to give 
out a modern date, while in its application it 
attains to the very apex of flattery. The 
sums placed under each .word when added 
together make the date 1716. How great is 
the ingenuity which drew out the hidden 
meaning, almost a prediction! This illus- 
trious infant, so greatly desired to succeed to 
the throne and dominions of Austria, the 
descendant of a long line of Kings of Spain, 
was invested with the decorations and dignity 
of the order of the Golden Fleece at the age 
of eight months ; the volume now cited is 
but a fragment of the public adulation ac- 
corded to him: the national joy was un- 
bounded. But disappointmemt soon followed; 
the infant died before he reached the age of 
twelve months, and with him ceased the hope 
of male descendants to Charles VI., who, 
before his own death, procured, by the Prag- 
matic Sanction, such an alteration in the 
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national law or custom, as enabled his 
daughter, Maria Theresa, to succeed to the 
crown of Hungary and Bohemia on the death 
of her father, which happened in 1740. 


A lamentation in Latin verse on the death 
of a daughter of the Emperor Leopold I., the 
wife of Maximilian Emmanuel, Duke of 
Bavaria, Count Palatine, etc., is contained in 
a rare tract with a title-page commencing 
thus: “Epicedion in obitum serenissimze 
principis ac ducissze Mariz Antoniz Josephe 
Benedictze Rosiliz Petronille, augustissimi 
principis Leopoldi Ignatii Romanorum, Ger- 
manorumque imperatoris filiz dilectissime, 
serenissimi principis Maximiliani Emmanuelis 
- + » nuper conjugis defuncte in aula Vien- 
nensi 24 Decembris 1692,” etc. A solemn 
“pomp ” in memory of her was performed in 
the Royal Chapel at Brussels, on February 10, 
1693, as indicated by this chronogram at the 
foot of the title-page : 

EJVs FIEBANT EXEQVI@ DECIMA FEBRVARII 
ASSISTEBATQVE INTEGRA AVLA =I 


693. 
t.e., They performed her obsequies on the tenth of 
February, and the whole Court assisted. 


The last page gives the date and other par- 
ticulars by chronograms : 
The place, year, month, and day : 


MarIA ANTONIA VIGILIA naTIVItTatIs 
CurIstI DEVoTE VIENNA EXpIRat. | ~ 1692 


Another of the year, month, and day : 


PRIDIE QVO DEIPARA PARIT ABSQVE 
DoLorg, ANTONIA LVGENTIs BELGII } = 1692. 
GVBERNATRIX PIE osBIIT. 


Another of the year: 


PIE JesV! propItIVs sIs pPIl@ Marla- 
ANTONI VXorI PLANGENTIs DVCIs } = 1693 
BOIARI A. 


Another of the aforesaid year containing 
the name of the author: 


FRVATVR ANTONIA REQVIE PERPETVA, 
HIs PETIT 
GVILIELMVs VANDER saa 
PRESBIITER 3. 

t.e., Maria Antonia expires in the faith at Ml 
on the vigil of the birth of Christ, 1692. 

On the day before the mother of God brought forth 
without pain, Antonia the governess of grieving Bel- 
gium died piously, 1692. 

Holy Jesus! be thou propitious to Maria Antonia, 
the wife of the sorrowing Duke of Bavaria, 1693. 

May Antonia enjoy eternal rest, for this prays Wil- 
liam Vander Slooten the priest, 1693. 





The foregoing examples are selected from 
an extensive collection of others of the same 
kind ; they suffice to indicate the more simple 
form of title-page exhibiting the date, without 
figures, as commonly used for the purpose. 
I now proceed to give examples of the more 
extended application of chronograms, show- 
ing the whole title-page composed in that 
form. It will be seen that the exigency of 
the chronogram tends to limit the use of 
words and to cramp the language, and also 
leads the author to adopt quaint and cir- 
cuitous phrases at the risk of obscuring his 
meaning. This possibly suited the taste of 
the period, and fulfilled a public demand not 
entirely to the taste of the modern general 
reader. It was some time after I commenced 
chronogram-hunting that I encountered a 
whole title in that form, and that only at 
second-hand. The book which bears the 
title is mentioned in Kayser’s /ndex Librorum 
and Graesse’s Zrésor des livres rares et pré- 
cieux. The title is as follows, thrice repeat- 
ing the year of publication : 


CLarlIs SENTENTIIS soLIS TEXTIBVS } = 
DIVINI CoDICIs. 


ASSIGNANS VARIAS SERIES, ANNVA 
= 1801 


CHRONOLOGIA SACRA EXCERPTA vs} ‘ 
=1801 


SPATIA, OBVIAS TEXTVRAS, ANNOSQVE 
InITos saECVLI DECIMI nonl. 


SERVIENs DIVeErRsIs oCCasIonIBVs, 

InsCrIptTIonIBVs ConCIonIBVs, 

oper BVs VEL PVBLICIs VEL = 1801. 

PRIVATIs PRO CVIVSCVNOQVE SEV 

GENIO sEV INGENIO AC PLACITO, 

z.¢., Sacred chronology chosen from conspicuous sen- 
tences, in single texts of the Holy Volume, marking 
various series, annual periods, obvious constructions, 
and years at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Serving for divers occasions, inscriptions, preachings, 
and works, both public and private, of any sort, whether 
Sor good taste or for wit and pleasantry. 


_ The book is described in the Bulletin du 
bibliophile publié, par J. Techner, xii™ série, 
1856, p. 591, as very rare, and the writer goes 
on in effect to say: “ This sacred chronology 
is one of the most singular books that have 
been composed in the nineteenth century ; 
you will recognise there the German patience 
and tenacity ; what time must have been lost 
in submitting ten thousand verses of Holy 
Scripture to so dizarre a transformation! 
The reader, however, ought to think himself 
happy that the wars of the period and the 
expense of printing compelled the author to 
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put forth only two thousand five hundred verses 
instead of the ten thousand which he had 
prepared. Each year of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, inscribed in small capitals, is accom- 
panied by twenty-five verses, forming twenty- 
five numerical anagrams* of the year under 
which they are placed. The title of the 
book, divided into three paragraphs, fur- 
nishes. three numerical anagrams* of the 
year 1801. To what use can this volume 
be put? What is the end the author pro- 
poses? We reply to these questions by 
referring to the last paragraph of the title, 
which seems to say, ‘ My friend, make what- 
ever use you please of this collection.’ Some 
persons profiting by the right thus conceded 
to them by the author, have perceived in this 
‘chronogia sacra’ a series of prophecies! 
At this hypothesis we smile.” I cannot trace 
this rare book in the catalogues of either the 
British Museum or the Bodleian Libraries. I 
have had the pleasure of examining books 
in chronogrammatic literature of greater 
singularity than this particular one. 


Another book, published at Agram 
(Zagrab) in Hungary, mentioned in Scriptores 
rerum HHungaricum, by J. G. Schwanter, 
vol. iii., 784, has a chronogrammatic title- 
page commencing thus: 


VeTERIS ET NOVAE GEOGRAPHIAE CoM- | _ 171 
PENDIOsA CONGERIES > 


(sEU) CoMPENDIosA EXposITIO GRO) wt : 
GRAPHICA athe ina 


EVROPAE, ASIAE, AFRICAE, a) ange 4 
QVE TIPO DATA ‘ 
2.¢., A compendium of ancient and modern geogra- 

phy—otherwise, a concise geographical exposition of 

Lurope, Asia, Africa and America, given in print, 
This work is by Nicolaus Merzliak. I 

cannot find a copy of it inthe British Museum 

Library ; indeed, I have never seen one, and 

cannot say whether it contains any other 

chronograms. The author of the work from 
which I| take this notice, remarks quaintly 
enough : “ Annus titulo, scholastico artificio, 
innixus est, quem facile fuerit lectori eruere.” 


A very rare tract in the library of the 
Rev. Walter Begley, printed at Tyrnau, in 
Hungary, has a very conspicuous title-page 


* Probably meaning chronograms; the paragraphs 
of the title are certainly not anagrams. 





entirely in chronogram ; I give a facsimile of 
it on the following page. It may be read as 
follows, in sentences giving the date 1714 ten 
times repeated. The stars in the original are 
placed at the end of each chronogram: 
“Palma eztatis quaterne religioni, Czesari, 
patrize, ac literis consecrate, Pannoniz flores- 
cens (1714), seu* excellentissimus generalis 
bellicus preeclaris virtutis, et * strenuus verze 
religionis propugnator (1714) stabile piz fidei 
fulcrum (1714) Cesari, religioni, patric, de- 
vota fidelitatis idea (1714) lunate gloriosis- 
simus debellator gentis (1714) Comes Ste- 
phanus Kohari hereditarius in Csabragh 
(1714) leto patrie plausu utilitati publice 
votis secundis electus judex curiz (1714) 
recurrente annua sancti Stephani proto- 
martyros die (1714) a devotissima sibi et pia 
Calliope Nitriensi (1714) ipso natali die 
metrice salutatus” (1714). 1 venture on the 
following translation of this somewhat intricate 
composition : Zhe palm of the quaternian age 
consecrated to the emperor, to the country, and 
to learning, beginning to blossom in Pannonia 
[Hungary|. In other words, The most excel- 
lent warlike general, the strenuous champion 
of eminent virtue and of true religion, the well- 
established support of pious faith, the devoted 
representative of fidelity to the emperor, to 
religion and to his country, the most glorious 
opponent of the crescent-bearing nation [the 
Turks|, hereditary Count Stephen Kohari of 
Csabragh ; by the joyful approbation of the 
country, by the wishes of those favourable to 
the common weal, chosen judge of the Court, on 
the recurring annual day of saint Stephen the 
proto-martyr, he is metrically saluted by the 
pious, and to him the most devoted Calliope of 
Neustra, on his own natal day. ‘Thecontents 
of the tract are Latin poems by the “ pious 
scholars” of the college of Neustra, in Hun- 
gary (of whose class he was the founder), and 
a long acrostic on his name and titles, con- 
sisting of 158 alliterative hexameter verses. 
Another very rare and curious tract printed 
at Salzburg, also possessed by Mr. Begley, 
has a title-page entirely in chronogram, of 
* The word AC in the seventh line of the original 
is no doubt the author’s error for ET, as corrected in 
this transcript, because the chronogram as it stands 
makes the date 1810 ; the word by itself in the fourth 
line should probably be szV, but that would bring 
the chronogram to 1715, still leaving an error in the 
sentence intended tou make 1714. 
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which I give a facsimile on the silisinieg The great and ever to be venerated glory of 
page. The chronograms are separated by stars, the secular priesthood ; or, in other words, A 


PALMA aratls QVATERNA 
reLiclonl, Czsarl, parriz, aC Lireris ConstCrare , 
PANNONIE , PLoresCEns, 


eX CeLLentissIMVs cceaiile BELLICVs, 
praCLarIs VirtrVris, 


aC strENVVs Verez reLiclonis a 


srABILE plz FIDEI rVLCRVM, 
CzsarI, rELIcIonI, patriz, DeEVora 


FIDELIratls IDeA, 
LVnatz GLorlosIssIMVs 
DeseLLaror GeEntls, 


CoMeEs stTeErPHANYS KOHARI 


HEREDItarIVs In CsApracu, 
Leto parriz PLAVsV 


VriLivatl pVsLiCez 
VoriIs sECVNDIs e&LeECrVs 


IVDEX CVRIz. 


REC VRRENTE ANNVA SANCTI STEPHANI 
proTO-MarrYros Die, 


DeVorlssIMa sInI er pla 
CaLLlIore nItrIensJ, 


Ipso NnATALI Dlr 
MerrICe sALVratVs, 


TYRNAVIE Typis Academicis, per Georgium Andreani Roden. 











making the date 1726 eight times repeated; calendar of this new and fleeting year, from 
it will admit of the following translation: she nativity of our Lord and gracious Saviour 
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Jesus Christ, 1726, in which Michael Wine- simply secular priests who have been numbered 
paher, anal and “ gah Paludanus” in among the saints, and has sketched them out in 





'VsoVE VENERANDAa! 
esl seCVLarls | 


G Lorla 
srV 


\CaLenDarIVM no VI IstIVsi 


LaBENTIs ANNI 


1A naTIVIT ATE DoMInl, 


AC cratlosI serVatorIs nostri 


llesV CurIsrl, 
M. DCC. XXVI. 


: In qVo, | 
y preter DIVos, atqVe beatos roMz § 


Cuelstl ViCarlos, 


iMeros prope eresb]Jteros sxCVLares, qVI 
Toter DIVos eel-atl, proposVerat, 


















VersVqVe CéronograpbICo 4éDVMéraV erat, 
* 


ICnaeL VVIwepaner, presblJter, & 
paLVDanVs In rafsyrla. 


q SALISBURGI, bes —— a panes cat dst open Elanedines, bs 








Passyria, has set “orth as well the saints and ceauaaaie verse. Printed at Salzburg by 


blessed vicars of Christ at Rome, as also the the Court printer, J. J. Mayer. 
VOL, XVIII, 


The author 
I 


‘ : 
“ee Rat Ae 


easter, y 
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proceeds to give a daily calendar of saints 
with appropriate Latin hexameter and penta- 
meter verses in chronogram for each month 
of the year, filling thirty-seven pages and 
making upwards of 730 chronograms. This 
is followed by an “appendix,” with the 
following title boldly printed ; (observe the 
abbreviation of the conjunction QUE in the 
second and third chronograms, the word if 
printed at length would give five years too 
much in each) : 


APPENDIX 
V InsIenIs 
ERE ba GNIs, =1726. 
PRACTICA Malor, 
* 


EX QV. CVNCTA VIDEs; \ar ” 
TEMPESTATESQ : SONOR/E =E7D. 
* 


CLarIVs, 

EXORTO TANDEM QVoOQ: SOLE, }=1726. 
NOTANTVR, 

* 


HANC PRAFATVS SCRIPSERAT 


EX FVNDAMENTO 
= 1726. 
AVTHOR. 


This title is composed in four hexameter 
lines, as divided off by the stars, each one 
making the date 1726. It is enigmatical of 
the author’s troubles and subsequent com- 
fortable circumstances. It will admit of this 
rendering: An appendix truly worthy of note, 
or a superior practical compendium, from which 
one sees all the events of the year ; and loud 
sounding tempests are more clearly marked, as 
the sun too at length has arisen ; written on a 
sure basis by the aforesaid author. ‘The rest 
of the contents are curious, and apparently a 
humorous representation of the author’s 
circumstances ; it is to be inferred that he 
was a poor country curate or coadjutor to the 
parish priest, and after working hard for 
thirty years was still without promotion. 
When the parish priest died he expected the 
post to be given to him, and in his dis- 
appointment he describes what probably he 
witnessed, namely, the rapacious ransacking 


_ and plundering of the house by the relatives 


of the deceased ; and this, he would have us 
to understand, was not an unusual proceed- 
ing on the death of a priest. This is told in 


-upwards of 120 hexameter and pentameter 


chronogram verses each making the year 
1726, the whole of which I have reprinted 


elsewhere. The enigmatical language of the 
title seems to imply that fortune “at length” 
favoured him; the expression “ Pastor 
Paludanus” at the conclusion of the first 
title-page may be taken as a sign that he had 
gained his promotion by becoming the priest 
of a parish answering to that appellation. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Gay 


Q JPriest-JPoet of the fourteenth 
Century. 
(From the Spanish.) 
By Gro. H. POWELL. 
( Concluded.) 
~Siealideo 


HAT a writer of such an age 
should not reflect to some ex- 
tent the objectionable manners 
of his time would, of course, be 

impossible ; but the imagination of Ruiz was 
far from being engrossed by the dreary or 
licentious ideas which make so much of the 
literature of those periodsunreadable. Popular 
vices, on the contrary, are freely satirized—the 
corruptions of the Church, and the gambling 
(and cheating, apparently) of the. ‘“ Cabal- 
leros ;’ but the satirist is not inclined to 
weary himself or his readers by the contem- 
plation of the folly or wickedness of his 
contemporaries. 

The etiquette of the day made it obligatory 
upon every poet at least to pretend the exist- 
ence of some Dulcinea, in whose cause he 
was prepared to go through the usual catalogue 
of adventures, and the fictitious gallantries of 
the archpriest are various. We find him fall- 
ing in love, like Mr. Friswell, with one lady as 
she says her prayers, and as he presumably 
should have been saying his prayers, in church; 
and on another occasion wooing a Moorish - 
maiden, who repels his overtures by answer- 
ing them in Aradic.* But the principal 

* Somewhat like the heroine of a modern ditty, who 
‘* always answered ‘no,’” she replies at the end of 
each verse “‘ ysnedey,” ‘‘amxis,” etc., etc., which has 
= desired effect of bringing the conversation to an 
end. 
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romance* describes the wooing of a certain 
Donia Endrina and Don Melon, who, after 
clandestine meetings at the house of a certain 
“vieja,” are ultimately married, in spite of 
the opposition of the lady’s parents, who had 
apparently promised her hand to a rival suitor, 
a subsequent line of the poem specially in- 
forming us that 
Doita Endrina é Don Melon—en uno casados son. 


The lament of the lover when he imagines 
himself rejected, forms a complete poem in 
itself—a poem, we venture to think, of con- 
siderable merit even apart from the sonorous 
cadence, the remarkably melodious flow of 
the original : 


‘“‘ Farewell, then,” he cried, “ hopes so cruelly slain, 

Farewell to the joys I shall ne’er know again ; 

To the thoughts of the heart and the fancies of the 
brain 

For my life and my strength are but sorrow and 
pain. 

‘‘O my heart, foolish heart, fount of woe ever welling, 

Why torture the breast, why disquiet thy dwelling ? 

How long wilt beat for her still thy constant love re- 
pelling ? 

Ay me! Evermore for thy grief’s unavailing.¢ 

“Fond heart, say how couldst thou in bondage be 
taken 

By one who ne’er prized thee and now has forsaken? 

Poor captive trebly bound, by sighs and tears shaken, 

To what bitter anguish thou now dost awaken ! 


*‘ Eyes, longing eyes, first her loveliness discerning, 
Could ye gaze on those orbs no like passion returning ? 
Felt ye not the fatal pang in the inmost soul burning ? 
Now fade into blindness, for vain is your yearning. 


‘*O tongue, idle tongue, why so hardily daring 

To the ears of the heedless my passion declaring, 
To the ears of the deaf for thy accents uncaring ? 

O woe, woe is me! Let me die in my despairing ! 


“ Most fair and most false of all false maidens living 
No bounds to your falsehood—no shame in deceiving 
For the fancy of a moment your leal lover leaving, 
Die, false one, like him, sad, lonely and grieving !” 
* * * * 

‘‘ Hush hush, foolish youth, this complaining and 

crying : 
What boots all your wailing of pining and dying? 
Let thought temper sorrow, true comfort supplying 
Take counsel of wisdom these idle tears drying.” 





* Founded, apparently, upon a low Latin drama 
in five acts; subsequently published at Paris, with a 
French version, entitled Des Amours de Pamphile, etc.” 
Vérard, fol. 1494. 

+ Ay Corazon quejoso—cosa desaguisada, 
Porque matas al cuerpo do tienes tu morada ? 
Porque amas la duefia que non te precia nada? 
Corazon per tu culpa viviras vida penada ! 


But he answered “What counsel, what skill or 
endeavour 

Can salve the sore heart that is sick of love’s fever ? 

For my darling this day from my arms they will sever, 

And the hope of my life is undone and for ever !” 


He is assured, however, that his mistress is 
still faithful to him : 


‘* Nay, nay, she is yours. Though thousands admire, 

None other on earth to her hand shall aspire. 

On you alone is fixed her whole heart’s desire’: 

~— your passion matched with hers is a spark to a 
re. 


But he cried, “It cannot be. Are ye jesting, are ye 
Playing, 

Like a mother to her babe, when his tears she would 
be staying, 

Like a mother to her baby boy his idle fears allaying, 

When ye tell me she is mine? Is it truth ye are 
saying ?” * 

Then she answered, ‘‘ Ye are fearful—as a bird of the 
air 

That has scaped the hawk’s talons but crouches 
everywhere 

For he thinks ‘ the hawk-is gone but the fowler may 
be there,’ 

And trembles at a breath to be taken in the snare.” 


Still he answered, ‘‘ Nay, good mother—but how can 
ye know ‘ 

If indeed it be I whom the maiden loves so? 

By the language of sighs, by the cheek’s ruddy glow, 

= ~~“ signs and tokens Love’s presence that 
show 


‘* Yes, yes ; there is love in the silent reply— 

If I ae but your name—of her glance and her 
sigh. 

By the smile on her lips and the light in her eye 

With you she were happy to live and to die.” 


To pass at once to what is perhaps the 
most finished production in the book. The 
“Coming of Don Amor,” a piece of such 
length that no more than a brief abstract can 
here be attempted, is certainly not inferior to 
the classical model which the poet may be 
supposed to have imitated. 

“Tt was,” he tells us, “‘the Feast of Easter. 
The sun rose in glory and brightness, and 
men and women, trees and flowers, went 


. forth to welcome Lord Love ; the trees with 


their gay blossoms, the flowers with their 
fragrance, and men and women with song 
and dance and all kinds of music. * * The 
pavilion of Don Amor was pitched in an 


* A most melodious stanza : 
Sefiora madre vieja que me desides agora ? 
Fasedes como madre quando ’! mozuelo llora 
Que le dise falagos porque calle esa hora, 
Por eso mii desides que es mia mi Sefiora ? 

12 
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open plain that all lovers who pleased might 
come and do homage to him. How shall I 
tell,” says the poet, “of the glory of it? yet 
I must not leave it untold, for men will oft 
leave the feast for a good lay. The central 
pillar was of glistening ivory, of eight sides, 
all set round with precious stones ; the tent 
shone with their radiance ; and at the top of 
the pillar was set a stone most like a ruby, 
fiery red, and the sun paled before it, so 
bright it was: and the cords that bound the 
pillar were all of silk. * . . . Had I all the 
paper in Toledo, I could not tell all there 
was within. For on the right of the entrance 
was a richly spread board, and before it a 
great fire, and each that sate at the board 
looked at the other askance. * . . .” Then 
follows a description of the four groups 
seated each at a separate table, representing 
the four seasons of the year. “ At the first 
table sit three gallants, each turned to the 
fire by himself: the first of these is he who 
feeds the stalled beasts: with carrots; he 
makes the days short and the mornings 
cold... .” Weare soon lost, so to speak, 
in the region of tapestry and painting. “ He 
roasts chestnuts at the fire, orders the wheat 
to be sown, the fat porker to be killed, while 
the old women tell stories over the hearth.” 
The three “Caballeros” are, of course, the 
months of January, February, and March. 
“The second eats but salted meat, the fog 
hangs thick about him, he makes the new oil, 
and rejoices in the blaze of the fire; ever 
and anon he ‘blows his nail’ for the cold.” 
March orders the sé/os (which apparently 
contain dread, or perhaps grain) to be opened. 
July, August, and September are “ three rich 
fellows. * . . .” The last brings wheat and 
rye to the threshing-floor, and shakes the 
fruit from the trees. He eats the young par- 
tridges. Now the hornet begins to sting the 
ass. The buzzing gnat makes the cattle bow 
their necks, and lower their heads to the 
earth. *...” “Next three sturdy swains 
come one after the other. He who goes 
foremost waits for the second, and the second 
for the third, but he who ts coming never 
reaches him that waits. * ...” “The first 
eats the ripe grape and the fig from the hard 
tree; he threshes and casts away the brittle 
straw: * . . . with him come the cares and 
sorrows of autumn: * .. . The third 


presses the good wine; he fastens up his 
casks like a good husbandman. * .. , 
He scatters the seed on the land * .. , 
and winter draws nigh as at the first.” 
The whole work—for it is, as has been said, 
a long and elaborate composition—exhibits, 
in addition to the characteristics above 
assigned to the author, an interest in, and 
observation of, Nature still more remarkable 
in a medizval author. 

Fables in verse are interspersed throughout 
the whole book. The lion, the wolf, and the 
dog reappear in the usual company, and 
under the usual variety of circumstances, 
The flattery of the fox, on a celebrated occa- 
sion, is carried even beyond the traditional 
limits : 

O crow, lovely crow, so white and so fair 
Thy plumes are the swans but more dazzling and 
rare, 


Let me hear from thy beak but one musical air, 

For no voice in the forest with thine can compare ! * 

The popinjay, the parrot, before thy hues must pale ; 

Compared with thy strains what are thrush and 
nightingale ! 

Thy voice, lovely fowl, and nought else can avail 

To banish the cares that my bosom assail. 


The last lines which we will cite from the 
archpriest’s book are again an example of a 
totally different style. In a sort of Ode to 


Death, he apostrophizes the “enemigo del 


mundo.” ‘ Ay, Muerte !” he cries. 


With thy terrors all the world dost thou shake, 
At the very thought of thee I tremble and quake. 


What mortal may hide or flee from thy sway? 
Who shall struggle with Death in a fearful affray ? 
Thy awful step never is heard by the way: 

And when thou art come, for none wilt thou stay. 


Man’s body thou leavest to the worms and the mould, 
But the soul dost thou ravish, thou plunderer bold ! 
Who can point to thy path or thy goings behold ? 

I cannot hear thy name but my blood runneth cold. 


At thy word the wealthy lies down with the poor : 
Nought of all his gold shall he handle any more. 
Though riches and honour he boasted good store 
This vile loathly carcase we spurn and abhor. 


No scroll of lore or learning the wide world doth 
know 

Can teach wise or simple to ’scape from thy blow. 

To all things that be dost thou bring only woe, 

Save to thy dusky pensioner, the old carrion-crow. 





* O cuervo tan apuesto ! de/ cisne eres pariente, 
En blancura en dono, fermoso, relusiente ; 
Mas de todas las aves cantas muy dulcemente, 
Si un cantar dixieres, diré yo por el veinte, 
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Each morn dost thou promise him a rich dainty prey 
We cannot say when or whom next thou wilt slay. 
Who now can do good iet him work while he may, 
For Death and his henchman will brook no delay. 


Man’s life is a vapour. His strength is soon o’er. 
In a moment it flies: let him think on’t before : 
What thou wilt do to-morrow ’s a word bare and 


poor, 
Go clothe it in deed ere Death stand at thy door.* 


SE 


Some Early Church and Chan- 
try Dedications in Kent and 
Esser. 


By J. A. SPARVEL-BAYLY, F.S.A. 
xacieladadl 
ORE than once during the past ten 
or twelve years have we heard a 
puzzled clergyman say, when allud- 
ing to his recently-restored church, 
“T do not know when to ask the Bishop to 
reopen it; my church, unfortunately, has no 
dedication that I am aware of.” In answer 
to this, we have in our turn put the question, 
“Ts a fair held in your parish? because, if 
so, it is most probable that your church is 
dedicated to the saint whose festival falls 
upon that fair day, or the one nearest to it.” 
That there is good warrant for this assertion 
is evinced by a comparison of known dedica- 
tions with the dates of the fairs held or 
formerly held in the respective parishes. 
Yet it would seem that even in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries the dedications of 
many of our churches were equally unknown. 
Can it be possible that some of our oldest 
churches had originally no dedication names 
at all, but were simply consecrated to the 
honour and glory of God? It may have been 
so, but we can scarcely think it, because in 
times long since passed away religious senti- 
ment took the form of special devotion to 
this or that particular saint—as, for example, 
that of the Royal Confessor to St. Peter 
“his friend,” and to St. John “his own dear 
one.” Witness also the especial reverence of 
Edward the Black Prince for the Holy 
Trinity, as evinced in his will, by the minute- 





* El bien que fards cras palabla es desnuda, 
Vestidla con la obra antes que muerte acuda. 





ness of the instructions for his burial in the 
Trinity Chapel of Canterbury Cathedral, “ou 
le corps du vray martir Monseignour Saint 
Thomas repose ;” and it is strange that it was 
on Trinity Sunday, 1376, he, the 
Sable warrior, 

Mighty victor, mighty lord, 
departed to his rest. We are all of us aware, 
too, of the wholesome dread with which 
Louis XI. of France regarded St. Lo. There- 
fore we think it highly improbable that the 
founders of our ancient churches—“ the gates 
of heaven, the ladders of prayer ”—would 
omit to associate with their good and great 


-work the name of the saint they held in 


highest reverence. To many old churches 
other names than those originally invoked 
have without doubt been added or substi- 
tuted. Mistakes, too, may have frequently 
arisen either through neglect or ignorance, 
and in this arises one of the greatest difficul- 
ties we have to contend with in forming an 
estimate of the flow of the tide of religious 
fervour in a bygone time. For the purposes 
of comparison we have selected the dedica- 
tions of most of the churches built prior to 
1525 in Kent, as an early home of English 
Christianity, and Essex, its neighbouring 
county. Local martyrs and medieval Church- 
men enter, of course, largely into county 
dedications ; but as at least eight thousand 
parish churches were built in England within 
a century after the Norman Conquest, re- 
ligious houses, chantries, and altars in the 
already erected churches became the means 
by which especial honour’ to the memory 
of such men as St. Thomas Becket .could 
be paid. We must remember that the fatal 
field of Senlac, however disastrous in its 
effects upon most men, did not much affect the 
position of the priesthood, nay, even to some 
it brought a vast accession of power, both 
moral and material, and most certainly gave 
an impetus to Church work which extended 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land—an impetus much needed, for doubt- 
less the belief so prevalent during the tenth 
century, of the:impending dissolution of the 
world, had been the cause of very many 
churches falling into decay, if not utter ruin. 
Hence it is possible that in the case of sub- 
stantial reparation or rebuilding, the donor 
of large contributions or works might have 
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consecrated his benefactions to his own par- 
ticular favourite saint, and so the older 
dedication may in time have been forgotten 
or amalgamated with the new ascription. We 
have in each county an example of this. In 
Kent, during the year 1179, Richard de Lucy, 
the Justiciary of England, built a priory and 
church at Westwood in Lesness, near Erith, 
which he dedicated to the honour and the 
glory of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and wherein 
he shortly afterwards terminated his eventful 
career ; and yet only a few years later we find 
King John in one of his charters alluding to 
this edifice in the following terms: ‘“ Johannes 
Dei gratia Rex Angliz, etc. Sciatis nos. 

. confirmasse Deo et Ecclesia beati 
Thome martiris de Westwuda, in Liesnes.” 
So, too, at Ilford in Essex the old hospital 
or almshouse chapel, originally founded by 
the abbess of the Benedictine Abbey at 
Barking in the early part of the reign of 
Henry II., was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
but after the canonization of Becket his name 
was added, and, despite the injunctions of 
the eighth Henry and the re-foundation by his 
daughter Elizabeth, it is to this day used 
and known as the Chapel of St. Mary and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. It will be remem- 
bered that Becket’s sister Mary became 
Abbess of Barking, which is said to have 
been the first religious house established for 
women in the kingdom, it having been 
founded about the year 670 by St. Erken- 
wald, Bishop of London, in the reigns. of 
Sebbi and Sighere, Kings of the East Saxons. 
It may, perhaps, be in many cases of joint 
dedications to St. Mary and another, that 
although St. Mary be placed first, it was 
often used as a prefixed and expletive term, 
the last-named saint being the special dedi- 
cation, as at Great Waltham in Essex, where 
the invocation is St. Mary and St. Lawrence ; 
and at Boxley, in Kent, where the Blessed 
Virgin and All Saints are united. It seems 
worthy of notice that church names in some 
parts of England appear to run in groups of 
almost adjoining parishes, as though some 
dominant influence had exercised its power 
upon the early piety of the ancient days in 
that particular district ; though we must ac- 
knowledge that the two churches of Willingale 
Spain and Willingale Doe in Essex, standing 
within one and the same churchyard, bear 


dedications widely dissimilar, the former 
being ascribed to St. Andrew and All Saints, 
while the latter is dedicated to St. Chris- 
topher. 

A very curious fable respecting the origin 
of these two churches still lingers in the 
minds of some of the more aged peasantry of 
the neighbourhood, which, like one of the 
several attaching to the double-towered church 
at Reculver in Kent, bears reference to two 
sisters, the local tradition in Essex being that 
a lady, having built the church of Willingale 
Spain, her sister, stirred by the spirit of 
emulation, erected another close to it, in 
order to prove to the world at large that she 
was a willing girl too. As this explanation 
of the cause of the juxtaposition of the 
churches appears to be satisfactory to the 
rustic mind, and also impresses upon it the 
importance and advantage of a good example, 
it would seem almost wrong to dispel the 
illusion, for we know ‘When ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

A Dutch author has said that no English- 
man can write a book without dotting 
its pages with quotations from Shakespeare. 
Now we, with no intention of writing a 
book upon any subject, must confess to 
having examined most of his plays with the 
object of discovering, if possible, what saints 
appear to have been popular, or, at any rate, 
common in the mouths of the people when 
he wrote. The result has been unsatis- 
factory, for although it is most evident that 
our great playwright had a masterful know- 
ledge of the Bible and its contents—using 
that knowledge to a very great extent, 
and far too frequently placing the names of 
the Deity on the lips of his various per- 
sonages—we find very rare mention of the 
members of the celestial hierarchy. Among 
the few alluded to are SS. Philip and James, 
St. Nicholas, St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Dennys, 
St. George, St. Helen, the mother of Con- 
stantine, St. Francis, St. James the Great, St. 
Katherine, St. Philip, St. Alban, St. Lambert, 
All Souls, with our Lady and the Holy 
Rood. 

_ From the appended lists it will be seen 
that in these counties—as, indeed, is gene- 
rally the case all over England—the dedica- 
tions were, as a matter of course, most 
numerous to St. Mary. To her the eyes of 
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all were raised, for all generations shall revere 
her blessed name. Then came All Saints, so 
inclusive and so very conveniently compre- 
hensive in form, securing, as was believed, 
the intercession of all, as all were equally 
appealed to. St. Peter “the Rock” gives his 
name both by itself and in conjunction with 
St. Paul to many churches in both counties ; 
while St. Paul, unless united with St. Peter, 
appears to be a rather rare dedication in all 
parts of the kingdom, even the parish of 
Belchamp St. Paul in Essex having its church 
dedicated to St. Andrew, the name of St. 
Paul being added because King Athelstan in 
the year 930 gave most of the land in this 
parish to the cathedral church of St. Paul in 
London. 

It appears remarkable that so many 
churches in Essex should be dedicated to 
St. Andrew, he being the special saint of 
Scotland. But it may be mentioned that 
many manors in Kent and Essex were for- 
merly held from the Lord of Swanscombe in 
Kent, by service of castle guard for the de- 
fence of Rochester Castle, and that when 
money payments were substituted for military 
service, the custom was held that unless the 
payment was made on St. Andrew’s Day, the 
amount was doubled each time the tide 
flowed under Rochester Bridge, and this 
custom was confirmed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by the result of an action at law. It 
will be remembered that the monastery 
founded by St. Gregory on Mount Ccelius at 
Rome was dedicated to St. Andrew, and 
that from it Gregory sent St. Augustine on 
his mission to christianize Britain. Can it be 
that this association had anything to do with 
the veneration in which St. Andrew was evi- 
dently held in these counties? The name of 
St. Gregory appears once in each county, 
and once with St. Martin in Kent. St. Augus- 
tine gives his name to four churches in Kent 
and two in Essex, while St. Martin appears 
twelve times in Kent and three in Essex. 
St. Helen, the Christian Empress, figures 
with St. Giles at Rainham in Essex, being, it 
is believed, the only example of such dedica- 
tion in England. She founded the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and the 
Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. From 
the circumstance that her son Constantine 
the Great was in Britain when he assumed 


the purple, Helen or Helena was supposed 
to have been a British princess, whereas she 
was really a native of Bithynia; but the 
British tradition, revived most probably in 
the Crusading period, made her name very 
popular throughout England. Another pro- 
bably unique dedication is that at Bethers- 
den, in Kent, to St. Beatrice. There are, 
we believe, two Italian saints of this name 
recorded in the Acta Sanctorum, but which 
is thus honoured in Kent is apparently un- 
known. Churches bearing the name of St. 
Nicholas are generally found near the sea- 
coast, or on the banks of rivers, he being 
patron of the sailor, the captive, the poor, 
and children. This dedication appears to 
have been generally popular. He was Bishop 
of Myra in Asia, and died about a.p. 326. 

St. Giles, the French recluse, who died 
circa 712, is commemorated to an equal 
degree in both counties ; we can only pre- 
sume that the intercourse between France 
and England was the cause of his evident 
popularity here. Five churches—three in 
Essex and two in Kent—are dedicated to 
St. Edmund; this must be the martyr king 
slain A.D. 870, although this dedication may 
sometimes be confounded with St. Edmund 
the Bishop, who was Archbishop of Canter- 
bury about 1240, and, after his decease, was 
canonized as St. Edmund of Pontigny. But 
it is, however, very doubtful whether any of 
our churches commemorate this good man. 
It will be observed that SS. Simon, Jude, 
and Mark alone of the eleven disciples are 
conspicuous by their absence from our list of 
parochial dedications; indeed, throughout 
England they appear very rarely among 
ancient invocations, though they seem to 
have been more favourably regarded in later 
days. It would appear that four parochial 
churches in the two counties bore the name 
of the most uncompromising champion the 
Church ever possessed—Thomas Becket— 
the first Englishman since the Conquest 
raised to any high position. There can be 
little doubt, as we have seen, that his name 
was added to many already existing churches, 
and that for a time the original dedications, 
like that of Canterbury Cathedral itself, were 
little thought of, all honour and devotion 
being rendered to the purely English. martyr. 
Some idea of the great popularity of this 
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saint may be formed from the accounts of 
the offerings made to the various altars in 
Canterbury Cathedral. Bishop Burnet, in his 
‘“‘ History of the Reformation,” tells us that 
in one year there was offered to Christ’s 
Altar, £3 2s. 6d.; to the Virgin’s Altar, 
£63 5s. 6d. But to the altar of St. Thomas 
the Divine was given £832 12s. 3d. The 
next year, he says, the odds were even 
greater, for there was not even a penny 
offered at Christ’s Altar, and only £4 1s. 8d. 
to the Blessed Virgin; while the offerings at 
the shrine of St. Thomas Becket rose, irre- 
spective of jewels and bequests, to no less 
than £954 6s. 3d. ‘The following list gives 
the dedications of some of the early churches 
in Kent: 


To St. Mary.—Ashford, Barfreston, Bexley, 
Betteshanger, Brabourne, Bishopsbourne, 
Brook, Canterbury (2), Capel le Ferne, 
Chalk, Great Chart, Little Chart, Chart- 
ham, Chiddingstone, Chilham, Chislet, 
Crundale, St. Mary Cray, Eastling, Eastry, 
Eastwell, Ebony, Eltham, Fawkham, Ford- 
wich, Faversham, Frittenden, Goudhurst, 
Gravesend, Hadlow, High Halden, Lower 
Hardres, Hastingleigh, Hayes, Higham, 
Hunton, Hinxhill, Horton Kirby, West 
Hythe, Kenardington, Kennington, Lam- 
berhurst, West Langdon, Langley, Leigh, 
Lenham, Lewisham, Luddenham, Luton, 
Lydden, West Malling, Minster, Nacking- 
ton, Nettlestead, Newington, Nonnington, 
Norton, Orlestone, Plaistow, Patrixbourne, 
Postling, Poulton, Reculver, Rochester, 
Hoo St. Mary, Sandwich, Sellinge, Selling, 
Sevington, Smeeth, Speldhurst, Stalisfield, 
Stansted, Stelling, Stodmarsh, Stone, Stone 
near Dartford, Stowting, Sutton-Valence, 
Teynham, Walmer, Westerham, Westwell, 
Willesborough, Wingham, and Woodnes- 
borough. 

To St. Mary the Virgin.—Chatham, Dover, 
Downe, Greenhithe, Hoath, Ripple, Rol- 
venden, St. Mary’s, Upchurch. 

To the Virgin Mary.—Broadstairs, Denton, 
Thurnham. 

To the Blessed Virgin.—Burham. 

To the Blessed Virgin and All Saints.— 
Boxley. 

To SS. Mary and Sexburgh.—Isle of Sheppy. 

To SS. Mary and Eanswith.—Folkestone. 


To SS. Mary and Eadburgh.—Lyminge. 

Zo St. Mary and the Holy Cross.—Milstead. 

To St. Mary Magdalen.—Cobham, Cowden, 
Canterbury, Denton, Gillingham, Long- 

Ruckinge, Stockbury, 


field, Monkton, 
Woolwich. 

To St. Edith.—Kemsing. 

To St. Katherine.—Kingsdown. 

To St. Margaret.—Addington, East Barm- 
ing, Broomfield, Canterbury, Chelsfield, 
Darenth, South Darenth, Halstead, High 
Halstow, Lower Halstow, Horsemonden, 
Hothfield, Hucking, Ifield, Lee, Rainham, 
Rochester, St. Margaret-at-Cliffe, Womens- 
would, Wychling. 

To St. Mildred. — Canterbury, Nurstead, 
Preston, Tenterden. 

To St. Beatrice.—Bethersden. 

To St. Eanswith —Brenzett. 

To St. Helen.—Cliffe. 

To the Holy Cross.—Bearstead, Canterbury, 
Goodnestone. 

Zo the Holy Innocents.—Adisham. 

To St. Matthew.—Warehorne. 

Zo St. Thomas the Martyr of Canterbury.— 
Capel, Fairfield. 

To St. Augustine —Brookland, East Langdon, 
Northbourne, Snave. : 

Zo St. Anthony the Martyr.—Alkham. 

Zo St. Rumwold.— Bonnington. 

To St. Cosmus.—Blean. 

To SS. Cosmus and Damian.—Challock. 

To St. Paulinus.—Paul’s Cray. 

Zo All Saints.—Hoo, Biddenden, Boxley, 
Birchington, Birling, Boughton - Aluph, 
Brenchley, Burmarsh, Canterbury, Chillen- 
den, East Church, Foot’s Cray, Frindsbury, 
West Farleigh, Graveney, Hartley, Holling- 
bourne, Hope, Iwade, Loose, Lydd, Maid- 
stone, Murston, Orpington, Petham, Isle 
of Sheppy, Snodland, Stanford, Staple- 
hurst, Stourmouth, Ulcombe Waldershare, 
Westbere, Whitstable, Woodchurch, Would- 
ham. 

To St. Pancras.—Canterbury, Coldred. 

Zo SS. Gregory and Martin.—Wye. 

Zo St. Oswald.—Paddlesworth. 

To St. Werburgh—Hoo. 

Zo St. Dunstan.—Canterbury, Cranbrook, 
Frinsted, West Peckham, Snargate. 

To SS. Peter and Paul.—Appledore, Ash 
near Sevenoaks, Bilsington, Borden, 
Boughton, Bromley, Charing, Cudham, 
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Dymchurch, Edenbridge, Ewell, Eythorne, 
Farningham, Headcorn, Upper Hardress, 
Leybourne, Luddesdown, Lynsted, Milton, 
New Church, Newnham, Saltwood, Shadox- 
hurst, Shoreham, Shorne, Sutton-by-Dover, 
East Sutton, Swanscombe, Teston, Ton- 
bridge, Trotterscliffe, Worth, Yalding. 

To St. Peter.— Aylesford, Bekesbourne, 
Boughton Montchelsea, Bridge, Bredhurst, 
Broadstairs, Canterbury, West Cliffe, Ditton, 
Hever, Ightham, Moldash, Monks Horton, 
Newenden, Oare, Pembury, Ridley, River, 
Sandwich, Seal, Swingfield, Whitfield. 

Zo St. Paul.—Canterbury, Swanley. 

Zo St. Giles.— Farnborough, Kingstone, 
Shipbourne, Tong, Wormshill. 

Zo St. Martin.—Acrise, Aldington, Brasted, 
Canterbury, Cheriton, Detling, Eynsford, 
Guston, Herne, Great Mongeham, Ryarsh, 
Wootton. 

To St. Alphege-—Canterbury, Greenwich, 
Seasalter. 

To All Souls.—Crocken Hill. 

To St. Lawrence. — Allington, Bapchild, 
Bidborough, Godmersham, Hawkhurst, 
Hougham, Leaveland, Mereworth, Otter- 
den, St. Lawrence. 

To St. Michael.—Canterbury, Chart, Cuxton, 
Hartlip, Kingsnorth, Offham, East Peck- 
ham, Sittingbourne, Smarden,. Throwley, 
East Wickham, Wilmington. 

To St. Botolph.—Chevening, Lullingstone, 
Northfleet. y 

To St. Edmund.—Kingsdown, Canterbury. 

Zo St. Nicholas.—Ash, Boughton Malherbe, 
Canterbury, Chislehurst, Leeds, Linton, 
Milton, Newington, Otham, Plumstead, 
Pluckley, Ringwould, Rochester, Rod- 
mersham, New Romney, St. Nicholas-at- 
Wade, Sandhurst, Sevenoaks, Sholden, 
Southfleet, Sturrey. 

To St. Leonard.—Badlesmere, Deal, Hurst, 
Hythe. 

To St. John the Baptist.—Barham, Bredgar, 
Doddington, Eltham, Erith, Lower Halden, 
Harrietsham, Hildenborough, Margate, 
Mersham, Meopham, Penshurst, Stoke, 
Sutton -at-Hone, Swalecliffe, Tunstall, 
Wateringbury, West Wickham, Witter- 
sham. 


To St. John the Evangelist—Groombridge, 


Ickham, Sidcup. 
Zo the Holy Trinity.— Broadstairs, Old 
Brompton, Dartford, West Marsh, Milton. 


Zo St. Andrew.—Canterbury, Sibertswould, 
Tilmanstone, Wickham-Breaux, Buckland. 

Zo St. Clement.—Knowlton, Rochester, Old 
Romney, Isle of Sheppy. 

Zo St. Vincent—Littlebourne. 

Zo Christ.—Kilndown. 

To St. George.—Benenden, Gravesend, Ham, 
Ivychurch, Ramsgate, Wrotham. 

To St. James.—Bicknor, Cooling, North Cray, 
Dover, Egerton, Elmstead, Isle of Grain, 
East Malling, Sheldwich, Isle of Sheppy 
(2), Staple. 

To St. George the Martyr.—Canterbury. 

To St. Bartholomew.—Bobbing, Goodnestone, 
Otford, Sandwich, Waltham. 

To St. Luke.—Charlton. 

To St. Stephen.—Canterbury, Lympne. 

Zo St. Thomas.—Isle of Harty. 

To St. Gregory.—Canterbury. 

Dedicatious Unknown.—Ashhurst, Elmstone, 
Keston, Knockholt, Plaxtole. 


In Essex the dedications appear to have 
been as under : 


Zo St. Mary.—Great Baddow, Great Bard- 
field, Great Bentley, West Bergholt, Boxted, 
Little Bromley, Bulpham, Burnham, Little 
Burghstead, Buttsbury, Great Canfield, 
Chadwell, Chelmsford, Chigwell, Col- 
chester, Debden, East Thorpe, Fairsted, 
Farnham, Foulness, Frinton, Gestingthorpe, 
Harlow, Hatfield Regis, Great Henney, 
Langham, Lawford, Leyton, Maldon, 
Manuden, Matching, Munden, Little Oak- 
ley, Ovington, Panfield, Little Parndon, 
Ramsden Crays, Salcot, Shopland, Little 
Stambridge, Stanford Rivers, Stapleford 
Abbots, Stapleford Tawney, Steeple Bump- 
stead, Stifford, Sturmere, Takley, Theydon 
Bois, Thorpe le Soken, Little Thurrock, 
Tollesbury, Little Wakering, Walthamstow, 
Wanstead, Widford, Wix, Woodham Fer- 
rers. 

To SS. Mary and Lawrence-——Great Wal- 
tham. 

To SS. Mary and Margaret.—Stow St. 
Mary’s. 

Zo St. Mary and All Saints —Great Burgh- 
stead, Lambourne, Rivenhall. 

To SS. Mary and Leonard, —Birchanger, 
Broomfield. 

To SS. Mary and Edmund.—Ingatestone. 

To SS. Mary and Edward.—West Hanning- 
field. 
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To SS. Mary and Clement.—Clavering. 

To St. Mary the Virgin.—Ardleigh, Little 
Baddow, South Benfleet, Belchamp Walter, 
Little Bentley, Bocking, Great Broxted, 
Little Chesterford, Chickney, Corringham, 
Dedham, Dunmow, Little Dunmow, Dun- 
ton, High Easter, Elsenham, Fryerning, 
Little Hallingbury, Hawkwell, Henham, 
Little Ilford, Kelvedon, Little Laver, Layer 
Marney, Great Leighs, Moreton, Newport, 
High Ongar, Peldon, Radwinter, Ramsden 
Bellhouse, Aythrop-Roothing, Runwell, 
Saffron Walden, Little Sampford, Sheer- 
ing, Shenfield, North Shoebury, Prittlewell, 
Stansted-Mount-Fitchett, Stebbing, Stret- 
hall, Tilty, Virley, Wendens-Ambo, Wid- 
dington, Wivenhoe. 

To St. Mary the Virgin and All Saints.— 
Langdon, Great Stambridge. 

To All Saints.—Ashdon, Barling, North Ben- 
fleet, Great Braxted, Brightlingsea, Great 
Chesterford, Childerditch, Chingford, Col- 
chester, Wakes Colne, Crecksea, Cranham, 
Cressing, Dovercourt, Doddinghurst, Epp- 
ing, South Fambridge, Feering, Fordham, 
West Hanningfield, West Ham, Great 
Holland, Great Horkesley, East Horndon, 
Hutton, Inworth, High Laver, Messing, 
Nazing, Norton Mandeville, Great Oakley, 
Purleigh, Rayne, Rettenden, Rickling, 
High Roothing, Springfield, Stisted, Stock, 
Great Sutton, Terling, Theydon Garnon, 
Tolleshunt Knights, Little Totham, Ulting, 
Vange, Walton le Soken, Wickham St. 
Paul, Wimbish, Wrabness, Writtle. 

To St. Ethelbert and All Saints.—Belchamp- 
Otten, Stanway. 

To St. Michael.—Aveley, Braintree, Bere- 
church, Colchester, Fobbing, Kirby, Lain- 
don, Manningtree, Pitsea, Ramsey, Roxwell, 
Old Sampford, Theydon Mount, Woodham 
Walter. 

To St. Andrew.—Abberton, Althorne, Ash- 
ingdon, Boreham, Belchamp St. Paul, 
Bulmer, Greenstead, near Colchester, 
Earls Colne, Colne Engaine, White Colne, 
Good Easter, Fingrinhoe, Greensted, Hat- 
field Peverill, Helion Bumpstead, Hemp- 
stead, Heybridge, Hornchurch, Langenhoe, 
Netteswell, Rochford, Sandon, Shalford, 
South Shoebury, Marks Tey, North Weald, 
Weeley, Wormingford, Great Yeldham. 

To St. Andrew and All Saints.—Willingale 
Spain. 


Zo St. Nicholas—Berden, Little Braxted, 
Canewdon, Castle Hedingham, Chignel 
Smealy, Little Chisha]l, Colchester, Elmdon, 
Fyfield, Harwich, Hazeleigh, Ingrave, Kel- 
vedon Hatch, South Ockendon, Rawreth, 
Tillingham, Tolleshunt Darcy, Tolleshunt 
Magna, Great Wakering, Witham. 

To St. Margaret.—Arkesden, Barden, Bowers 
Gifford, Downham, Margaretting, Marks- 
hall, Margaret Roothing, Stanford le 
Hope, East Tilbury, Toppesfield, Wood- 
ford, Woodham Mortimer. 

Zo St. Lawrence.—Asheldham, Blackmore, 
Bradfield, East Donyland, Eastwood, Elm- 
stead, Ridgwell, St. Lawrence Newland, 
Upminster. 

To St. Lawrence and All Saints.—Steeple. 

To St. Peter.—Alresford, Birch, Great Cog- 
geshall, Goldhanger, South Hanningfield, 
Heydon, Hockley, Horndon, Nevendon, 
Pagglesham, Roydon, Little Saling, Shel- 
ley, Sible Heddingham, Stambourne, 
Thundersley, Great Totham, Ugley, Great 
Warley, Little Warley,-South Weald, Wen- 
nington. 

Zo SS. Peter and Paul.—Dagenham, Fox- 
earth, Grays Thurrock, Little Horkesley, 
West Mersea, Black Notley, St. Osyth, 
Shellow Bowels, Stondon. 

Zo St. Giles.—Colchester, Great Hialling- 
bury, Langford, Great Maplestead, Mount- 
nessing. 

To St. Giles and All Saints.—Orsett. 

To SS. Helen and Giles —Rainham. 

Zo St. Leonard.—Beaumont, Colchester, 
Southminster. 

Zo St. Mary Magdalen. — Billericay, East 
Ham, Magdalen Laver, North Ockendon, 
Pattiswick, Thorrington, Wethersfield. 

Zo St. John.—Great Easton, Langley, Little 
Leighs, Mount Bures, Twinstead. 

Zo St. John Baptist.—Great Clacton, Dan- 
bury, Finchingfield, Latton, Loughton, 
Mucking, Pebmarsh, Little Yeldham. 

To. St. John of Jerusalem.—tLittle Mapple- 
stead. 

Io St. Thomas of Canterbury.—Brentwood, 
Ilford, St. Osyth. 

Zo St. Edmund.—¥East Mersea, Abbots 
Roothing, Tendring. 

To St. James.—Chignal St. James, Little 
Clacton, Colchester, Dengie, Hadleigh, 
Great Saling, Little Tey, West Tilbury. 

To St. Katherine.—Little Bardfield, Gosfield. 
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To the Holy Trinity.—Bradwell, Chrishall, 
Colchester, North Fambridge, Littlebury, 
Pleshey, Rayleigh, Southchurch. 

To St. Augustine.—Ashen, Birdbrook. 

To St. Germain.— Bobbingworth, Faulk- 
bourne. 

To St. Thomas the Apostle—Bradwell-juxta- 
Mare, Navestock. 

To St. George.—Great Bromley, Halstead, 
Pentlow. 

To St. Martin—Colchester, Ongar, White 
Roothing. 

To St. Swithin.—Great Chrishall. 

Zo St. Botolph.—Colchester, Hadstock, Beau- 
champ Roothing. 

To St. Paul.—Lexden. 

To St. Barnabas.—Mayland, Great Tey. 

To St. Bartholomew.—Wickham Bishops. 

To St. Runwald.—Colchester. 

To St. Stephen.—Cold Norton, Great Wig- 
borough, Little Wigborough. 

To the Holy Cross.—Felstead, Bassildon. 

To the Holy Cross and St. Lawrence.—Wal- 
tham Abbey. 

To the Holy Innocents.—Lamarsh. 

To Christ and Peter.—Latchingdon. 

To St. Clement.—Leigh, West Thurrock. 

To St. Edward the Confessor—Romford. 

To St. Dunstan.—Wendon Lofts. 

To St. Christopher —Willingale Doe. 

Dedications unknown, — Aldham, Alpham- 
stone, Barnston, Borley, Little Canfield, 
Chappell, Copford, Little Easton, Frating, 
Havering-atte-Bower, Little Henny, Little 
Holland, West Horndon, Layer Breton, 
Layer de la Haye, Berner’s Roothing, 
Leaden Roothing, Thaxted, Thorndon, 
Tilbury, Middleton, White Notley, Great 
Parndon, Quendon, Wickford. 


Of the Christian saints of later days in- 
cluded in the foregoing lists, we may conclude 
that St. Margaret, whose name appears 
more than thirty times, is the legendary St. 
Margaret, virgin martyr of Antioch. The 
following list will show at a glance the number 
of dedications to each saint in the two 
counties : 

KENT. Essex. 


To St. Mary... are PS 57 
To St. Mees the Virgin wa 47 
To the Virgin Mary ... = ws _ 
To the Blessed Virgin .. « I _ 
To the Blessed Virgin and All Saints... _ 


To SS. Mary and Sexburgh ... 


To SS. Mary and Eanswirth . 


To St. Mary and the Holy Cross 


To St. Mary Magdalen 
To St. Edith = 

To St. Katherine 

To St. Margaret 

To St. Mildred ... 

To St. Beatrice 

To St. Eanswith 

To St. Helen ... 

To the Holy Cross 

To the Holy Innocents 

To St. Matthew 

To St. Thomas of Canterbury | 
To St. Augustine 


To St. Anthony the Martyr te 


To St. Runwold 

To St. Cosmus.. 

To SS. Cosmus and Damian .. 
To St. Paulinus 

To St. Pancras.. 


To SS. Suaney and Martin ... 


To St. Oswald 
To St. Werburgh 
To St. Dunstan 
To SS. Peter and Paul 
To St. Peter ‘ 
To St. Paul 
To St. Giles 
a St. Martin ... 
‘0 St. Alphege 
To All rn a 
To St. Lawrence 
To St. Michael... 
To St. Botolph... 
To St. Edmund 
To St. Nicholas 
To St. Leonard 
To St. John Baptist 
To St. John Evangelist 
To the Holy Trinity 
To St. Andrew... 
To St. Clement 
To St. Vincent... 
To Christ 3 
To St. George ... 
To St. George the Martyr 


.To St. James 


To St. Bartholomew . 
To St. Luke... 

To St. Stephen... 

To St. Thomas... 

To St. Gregory... 

To All Saints ... 


To SS. Mary and Lawrence ... 
To SS. Mary and Margaret ... 
To St. Mary and All Saints ... 


To SS. Mary and Leonard 
To SS. Mary and Edmund 
To SS. Mary and Edward 
To SS. Mary and Clement 


To St. Mary the Virgin and All Saints 
To St. Ethelbert and All Saints 


To St. Andrew and All Saints 


KENT. EsSEx. 


10 7 
I _ 
I 2 
20 12 
4 _— 
I _— 
I — 
I — 
3 2 
I I 
I — 
2 2 
4 2 
I _— 
I I 
I — 
I — 
I — 
= _— 
I _ 
I — 
I _— 
5 I 
33 9 
22 22 
2 I 
5 5 
12 3 
3 — 
I _ 
10 9 
12 14 
3 3 
2 3 
21 20 
4 3 
19 8 
3 5 
5 8 
5 29 
4 2 
I _ 
I — 
6 3 
I _— 
12 8 
5 I 
I _— 
2 3 
I 2 
I I 
36 51 
_ I 
— I 
= 3 
_ 2 
_ 1 
_ I 
— I 
- 2 
_ 2 
_ I 
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Kent. Essex. 
To St. Lawrence and All Saints 
To St. Giles and All Saints 
To SS. Helen and Giles 
To St. John of Jerusalem 
To St. Germain ses 
To St. Swithin .. 
To St. Barnabas. 
To the Holy Cross and St. Lawrence .. 
To Christ and Peter sas 
To St. Edward the Confessor ... 
To St. Christopher 
Unknown : 25 


The list of tultenione here given, though 
probably far from correct, is of much later 
date than that of the Kentish churches in- 
cluded in an article upon Darenth, published 
in a recent number of this magazine. 
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Midland srolk- a and 
jPbrases. 
pense canst 

LABOUR, LOCALITY, HUMOUR, ETC. 
LABOUR. 


ee LLIWELL, in his Popular Rhymes 
(1849), writes : 





‘*¢ Awa’, birds, awa’, 
Take a peck, and leave a seck, 
And come no more to-day,’ 


is the universal d7vd-shooer’s song in the Mid- 
land counties.” But there are other jingles, 
as proved by the following : 
Shoo, all ’e birds ! 
Shoo, all ’e birds ! 
I'll up wi’ my clappers, 
And knock’e down back’ards, 
Shoo, all ’e birds ! 
And 
Shoo over ! 
Out of the wheat into the clover, 
Powder and shot shall be thy lot, 
And I'll cry out shoo over. 
Gloucestershire. 
How dar’ you? 
How dar’ you 
Steale the master’s wheat 
While I’m so near you? 
King’s Norton, Worcestershire. 
Coo-o0 ! 
I’ve got a pair of clappers, 
And I’ll knock ’e down back’ards : 
I’ve got a great stone, 
And I’ll break your back-bone, 


Coo-o0 ! 
Staffordshire. 


Churning. 
Come, butter, come, 
Come, butter, come, 
Peter’s standing at the gate 
Waiting for a butter’d cake, 
Come, butter, come. 
Ady, “Candle in the Dark” (1665). 


This, also, is subject to variation : 
Churn, butter, churn, 
In a cow’s horn, 
I never seed such butter, 
Sin’ I was born, 
Peter standing, etc. 


And 


Churn, butter, churn, 
Come, butter, come, 
A little good butter is better than none. 


Washing. 
Verses on this subject seem to have but 
one thesis. There is, however, a slight 
change from this in Northamptonshire, and 


for the better : 
They that wash on Mon- 


ay 
Have all the week to 

ry. 
They that. wash on Tues- 


day 
Are not so much awry. 


They that wash on 
Wednesday 
Are not so much to 
blame. 


They that wash on Thurs- 


ay 
Wash for shame. 
They that wash on Fri- 
day 
Wash in need. 
They that wash on Satur- 
day 
Are sluts indeed. 
General. 


They that wash on Mon- 
day 
Have all the week to 


ry. 
They that wash on Tues- 
day 
They have very nigh. 
They ‘that wash 
Wednesday 
Have half the week past. 


They that wash on Thurs- 
day 
Are very near the last. 
They = wash on Fri- 


Wash for need. 
They that wash on Satur- 
day 
Are sluts indeed. 
Bakers “Northampton- 
shire Words and 
Phrases” (1854). 


“ Navoy” Work. 
The following doggerel is well known 


throughout the Midlands, and appears to be 
extremely popular with juveniles, for, when- 
ever a railway is in course of extension, the 
nonsense verse is yelled out everywhere about 
the scene of operations. It has the coun- 
tenance of some antiquity, too, as many 
persons remember it as having been sung 
when the first railway between London and 
Birmingham was being made. 


I’m a navvy, you're a na 
Working on the line: ~ 

Five-and-twenty bob a week, 
And all the overtime. 
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Roast beef, boiled beef, 
Puddings made of eggs, 
Up jumps a na 
With a pair of sausage legs. 


Farming. 
In July 
Some reap rye: 
In August 
If one will not the other must. 
General. 
Hay is for horses, 
Straw is for cows, 
Milk is for little pigs, 
And wash for old sows. 
Oxfordshire. 
Locality. 


More folk-rhymes come under this than 
any other head. Some have been sheaved, 
and may be found in the garners of Fuller, 
Ray, Halliwell, etc., but others still await the 
literary gleaner. Here are a few not generally 
known : 

Bloxham for length, 
Adderbury for strength, 
And King’s-Sutton* for beauty. 
Aynho on the hill, 
Clifton in the clay, 
Drunken Deddington, 
And Yam highway. 


Yam is a corrupted form of Hampton, a 
hamlet of Deddington. 


Hawley, Crawley, Curbage, and Coggs, 
Witney spinners and Duckington dogs, 
Finstock on hill, and Fawler down derry, 
Beggarly Ramsden, and lousy Charlbury. 


Woodstock for bacon, 
Budlow for beef, 
Handborough for a scurvy knave, 
And Coombe for a thief.t 
Oxfordshire. 





* King’s Sutton, though unmentioned in most 
gazetteers, seems to be a place of mark. James 
Orchard Halliwell in his Nursery Rhymes (1853), 
quotes this : 

King’s Sutton is a pretty town, 
And lies all in a valley ; 
It has a pretty ring of bells, 
Besides a bowling-alley : 
Wine and liquor in good store, 
Pretty maidens plenty ; 
Can a man desire more ? 
There ain't such a town in twenty. 

+ This is similar to a well-known Warwickshire 

rhyme : 
Sutton for mutton, 
Tamworth for beef, 
Walsall for bandy-legs, 
And Brummagem for a thief. 
Sometimes the third line rans— 
Yenton for a pretty girl. 
Yenton is the place pronounciation of Erdington. 





The following places are within a mile of 
each other : 


Stramshall and Bramshall, 
Beamhurst and Fole, 
Leachurch and Parkhurst, 

And Chetley i’ th’ hole. 


Millmeece and Yarnfield, 
Coldmeece and Slyn, 
Four of the dirtiest countries 
You were ever in. 
Wootton under Weaver, 
Where God came never. 


This Wootton, near the morelands, is sur- 
rounded by hills which hide it from the light 
of the sun. In folk prose and poetry, any 
dismal locality is spoken of as “ God-for- 
saken.” 

In April Dove’s flood 


Is worth the king’s good. 
Staffordshire. 


The river Dove overflows in April, and the 
alluvial mud is very fertilising. 


Higham on the hill, 
Stoke in the vale, 
Wykin for buttermilk, 
Hinckley for ale. 


Nottingham where they knock ’em down, 
Oakham where they catch ’em, 
Bringhurst where they bury ’em, 
And Cottesmore where they cry.* 
Leicestershire. 
Derbyshire born, 
Derbyshire bred, 
Strong i’ th’ arm, 
And thick i’ th’ head. 
Derbyshire. 


The next rhyme is common in Gloucester- 
shire, Worcestershire, and Somersetshire, 
these counties containing the places men- 
tioned : 

Buckland and Laverton, 
Stanway and Staunton, 

Childswickham, Wickamford, 
Badsey and Aston. 


This, on first sight, appears remarkably ill 
constructed. But Staunton is pronounced 
Stawn, and Aston, Awaz. 


* This rhyme is quoted by Evans in Ledcestershire 
Words and Phrases (Eng. Dialect Soc.), and he says: 
“In Doomsday the whole of the western part of the 
country, under the name of Roteland, appears as an 
appendage, for fiscal purposes, to the county of Not- 
tingham, from which it is topographically separated 
by the Leicestershire wapentake of Framland. The 
entries and measurements follow the Nottinghamshire, 
and not the Leicestershire system.” 
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Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hilboro’, Hungry Grafton, 
Dudging Exhall, Popish Wixford, 
Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bidford. 
Warwickshire. 
There have been people bold enough to 
attribute the above to Shakespeare ! 


Humour. 
You thought a lig, 
Loike Hudson’s pig. 
“And what did Hudson’s pig thought? 
Whoy a thowt as they was a-gooin’ to kill 
un, an’ they oon’y run a ring threu its 
nooze.” 

This is Leicestershire, and seems to be 
founded on the well-known country joke on 
people proved to be mistaken in some sur- 
mise, and which runs thus: “ You're like 
Joe Stokes’s pig; he thought as how he was 
a-goin’ to have his breakfast, but they was a- 
goin’ to kill him.” ; 

In Leicestershire, too, the following rebuke, 
says Evans, is addressed to fanciful folk : 

If all the waters was wan sea, 

And all the trees was wan tree, 

And this here tree was to fall into that there sea, 

Moy sirs ! what a splish-splash there’d be. 

There is a nursery version of this rhyme : 

If all the world was apple pie, 
And all the sea was ink, 

And all the trees were bread and cheese, 
What should we do for drink ? 

In other counties a handkerchief is placed 
loosely over the thumb and forefinger, and 
these taking certain motions give some idea 
of a gowned parson, and the operator says : 

If all the food was paving stones, 
And all the seas were ink, 
What should we poor mortals do 
For victuals and for drink ? 
[Here certain bowing movements intended 
to express a doubtful frame of mind.] 
It’s enough to make a man like me 
Scratch his head and think. 

Several school tales run in the same groove, 
and there is an extended version of the 
original that embraces “‘a great axe,” etc. — 

There is a capital satirical stroke at social 
forms in the following lines, which are pretty 
well known, not only in the Midlands, but 
throughout England : 

Dad, mam, and forridge, 
Father, mother, and droth, 
Pa, ma, and soup. 


Here are two versions of a rhyme framed 
as guide to fishers : 


When the wind’s in the When the wind is in the 


east, east, 
The fishes bite least : ’Tis neither good for man 
nor beast : 
When the wind’s in the When the wind is in the 
west, north, 
The fishes bite best : ’ skilful fisher goes not 
orth: 
When the wind’s in the When the wind is in the 
north, south, 
The fishes won’t come It blows the bait in the 
forth : fish’s mouth : 


When the wind’s in the When the wind is in the 
south, west, 

It blows the bait in the Then ’tis at the very best. 
fish’s mouth, 


PHRASES. 


‘Spotted and spangled like Joe Danks’s 
devil.” This is frequently applied to people 
with blotchy skins. Joe Danks was an 
itinerant showman who exhibited at fairs an 
* attraction” called ‘The Devil,” a wretched 
being possessed of a skin eruption and a 
spangled suit. 

“That'll never pay the old woman her 
ninepence” (Gloucestershire): a phrase in- 
dicative of small profit or reward on any 
outlay, etc. 

“You should never think till the crows 
build in your hair, and then you should 
wonder how they got the sticks there”: a 
reproof to persons that always qualify an 
error with “I thought so-and-so.” 

‘‘He’d slide on your eye.” This is intended 

to convey an idea of vilest brutality—of one’s 
making a sport of the misfortune of another. 
Mr. George R. Sims, in one of his recent 
articles on Birmingham, writes that he heard 
a woman of that town say she would “knock 
so-and-so’s. eye out, and make a slide on it.” 
That is evidently the phrase in its pristine 
purity. 
“Old Sarbut told me.” This actually 
means, “ My information is correct ; but I do 
not choose to give the name of the teller. It 
is to the Midlands what ‘4 Uittl bird told 
me so’ is to England generally ; so that it is 
perfectly understood when used in local news- 
papers or politics.” Attempts have been 
made to prove that there was a person named 
Sarbut, whose knowledge of the affairs of 
everybody was remarkable, based, probably, 
on mere surmise. 
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“To go away with the breech in the hand” : 
to retire crestfallen. Breech is a refinement 
of the usual term in use among folk. 

“ Babby’s pig, and daddy’s bacon”: an 
expression pointing to the fact that salable 
property, though called a child’s, is legally 
the father’s. 

“He sings like a Bromwich throstle.” 
Spoken contemptuously of one with a dis- 
cordant voice. In the vernacular “ Brom- 
wich throstle” means donkey. 

GrorcE F. ERIE. 
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Maria Theresa Relics.—To the Maria 
Theresa Exhibition, recently opened in 
Vienna, several hundred persons have con- 
tributed objects of great value, which give 
a perfect. picture of the surroundings in 
which the great Empress lived, of her 
disposition and hobbies, her relations with 
the members of her family, her govern- 
ment and foreign potentates, and the force 
and the weaknesses of the time in which 
she reigned. The exhibits are arranged in 
rooms, every article of which stands in some 
connection with the Empress, but they are 
not all in one style, and indeed very little of 
what belonged to her was, strictly speaking, 
in the style of her time, which showed a ten- 
dency to abandon the rich ornaments of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV., and was but the 
forerunner of the simplicity and stiffness in- 
troduced by the Empire. Maria Theresa 
loved the objects she had inherited, and we 
therefore find that the furniture among which 
she moved is rich and handsome. About 
four hundred pictures of her, her children, 
relations, ministers, and friends are com- 
prised in the collection, with views of Vienna 
and the castles she resided in. The furniture, 
paintings, jewels, plate, medals, dresses, the 
letters, books, and miniatures have all been 
dispersed, and the Imperial family has a 
very incomplete collection of relics. These 
have been brought -together in the in- 
teresting exhibition of the present year. 
There are three rooms completely fur- 








nished with rosewood chests and corner 
cabinets, the wood inlaid, and the ormolu 
handles and ornaments so elaborate as to 
conceal a good third of the wood. The tops 
are covered with pale pink marble slabs. 
Tortoiseshell and bronze clocks, glass cande- 
labra, caskets, and miniatures on stands com- 
plete the furniture. On the walls are interest- 
ing pictures of ladies of the times, some very 
beautiful in pastel, water-colour, oil, and even 
in tapestry. In a boudoir with pink sofa and 
armchairs, embroidered in silver, stands a 
gilt harp, close to a beautiful writing-table, 
the inlaid work of which is of surpassing 
delicacy. Quite lately an English noble- 
man, through an agent, made an offer 
of £25,000 for this writing-table, but the 
Princess Metternich refused to part with it. 
On the chest, at either side of a wonderful 
casket of tortoiseshell and gold, stand two 
large Wedgwood vases. The Duc de Choi- 
seul’s historical writing-table, now belonging 
to the Metternichs, almost entirély fills the 
next cabinet. It is 12 feet long, intended to 
be placed with the narrow side between two 
windows. At the upper end a kind of 
étagére rises and supports a complicated 
piece of clockwork in which smiths, beating 
their hammers, tell the hours and quarters. 
It is in rosewood, and lavishly adorned with 
ormolu. On one of the walls is a picture of 
the child Maria Theresa, in a blue and gold 
embroidered dress, with a cloak of ermine 
and purple. In several pictures the Empress 
is represented sitting in the centre of her 
circle of sixteen children, and as they are 
dated from the later years of her life, the 
Emperor Joseph, her eldest-born and co- 
regent, generally stands at her side. For 
daily wear black seems to have been her 
favourite colour, and after the date of her 
husband’s death she is always portrayed with 
a veil which envelops her hair and descends 
in a narrow line from the throat to the dress, 
which is cut square and very low, according 
to the custom of the time. One of the most 
interesting pictures is that which represents 
her on horseback in the act of swearing 
allegiance after the coronation at Presburg. 
She wears a crown and all the jewels, a coro- 
nation mantle lined with ermine, and a dress 
stiff with gold embroidery. Reining her 
horse with the left hand, her right holds up 
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the Imperial sword. In the background is 
the picturesque castle of Presburg. The 
large room which contains most of these 
pictures is occupied in the centre by sledges, 
carriages, and sedan-chairs, all of the most 
luxurious description, carved, gilt, and 
painted, but not so much as the vestige of a 
spring. The sledges and carriages must, 
moreover, have found some difficulty in turn- 
ing sharp corners, their length being quite 
double that of a carriage of our times. The 
splendidly carved sledge reminds us of the 
passionate love entertained for sledging in 
those days, when five or six streets were shut 
off from public traffic for a week together to 
prepare the ground for a “ schlittade,” as it is 
called, and when the young nobles, having 
fixed a certain day for sledging, when no snow 
was forthcoming, covered three miles of road 
with a thick layer of salt, and enjoyed theirsport 
in spite of the adverse elements. The sedan- 
chairs look most comfortable, some being built 
so as to conceal the occupant from all eyes ; 
others with plate-glass windows all round, for 
state occasions it must be supposed. One of 
them is entirely gilt, and afterwards painted 
with scenes from mythological subjects. It 
is well preserved, if it be considered that it 
was used for many years in the open air, and 
in all weathers. There are several hundred 
letters in the Empress’s characteristic hand in 
the Exhibition, most of them to Kaunitz, her 
Prime Minister. These are in German, but 
the notes to her daughter-in-law, Maria 
Beatrix of Naples, are in excellent French, 
full of motherly advice and faith in the wis- 
dom of the Almighty. There are also some 
letters conferring nobility upon families of 
distinction, the Imperial seals pending from 
them being the size of a dessert plate. The 
miniatures are framed with a hoop of pearls 
or diamonds; some are lockets, but the greater 
part are in velvet frames, several of a family 
forming one larger picture. There is a very 
pretty one of Marie Antoinette when she was 
quite a girl. The miniature, about the size of 
a sheet of notepaper, represents a very hand- 
some woman with blue eyes, a straight nose, 
a noble mouth, unsurpassed lines of throat 
and neck, a fine complexion. The expression 
is as intellectual as it is haughty. Of course 
the hair is fluffy and powdered, but it stands 
out in broad masses at either side of the 


face. Another young girl—it might be 
Marie Antoinette—looks triumphant in the 
possession of a spinning-wheel, which looks 
something like a hand sewing-machine, 
Perhaps the finest part of the exhibition 
is that which consists of about twenty glass 
cases full of precious objects, works of the 
silver and gold smiths’ art, which was at that 
time more closely related to art in the fullest 
sense of the word than it is in our days. It 
is impossible to enumerate all these pretty 
things, which should be seen. There is ina 
glass case of its own a golden toy-kitchen, 
about a foot and a half square. It contains 
every imaginable utensil in pure gold, includ- 
ing a bottlejack with machinery, a hearth 
with saucepans, tables, cupboards, kettles, 
cullenders, basins, glasses, spoons, plates, 
pails, a stool, a well, a clock, etc. The cook, 
cat, fowls, joints, and vegetables arein old china. 
This marvel was a Christmas present from 
Marie Antoinette when a child to a little play- 
fellow, whose family have preserved it intact 
to this day. A chest of plate belonging to the 
Emperor Joseph stands near it, and con- 
tains an entire table service for twenty-four 
persons in gold, worked in a very hand- 
some pattern. A dozen coats and waist- 
coats used for theatricals show the costume 
of the time. They are in bright silks and 
satins, with very gorgeous embroidery of 
flowers, brilliant with an imitation of precious 
stones. One glass case contains saddles, rifles, 
daggers, pistols, all with elaborate ornaments; in 
another are displayed the rarest objects of 
the jeweller’s art. They are miniature clocks, 
watches in cases, prayer-books, snuff-boxes, 
bonbonniéres, card-cases, chatelaines, thimble- 
cases, compasses, needle-cases. There is one 
card-case of pale pink enamel with tiny dia- 
mond stars, another of ivory with a beautiful 
miniature in a frame of large rubies, a third 
with a picture on it representing a group of 
ten persons, scarcely to be distinguished with 
the naked eye. Two needle-cases of blue 
enamel have four medallions each, with 
scenes from mythology. Beautifully painted 
enamels of oval form also serve as cotton- 
reels. A box for a scent-bottle is an onyx 
cut hollow, on which silver branches, with 
ruby flowers and emerald leaves, form the 
ornaments. Mother-of-pearl, with gold orna- 
ments applied, is so common that we scarcely 
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notice it. ‘The watch-cases are studded with 
precious stones ; but these are never applied 
for themselves, but only to serve some 
artistic purpose. A ring, no larger than the 
usual size, has four babies’ heads painted on 
enamel. One card-case is made entirely of a 
cameo. ‘Two golden obelisks, about three 
inches high, bear the busts of a man and 
woman, beautifully carved, and adorned with 
tiny stones. The snuff-boxes are such as we 
read were given by wealthy potentates to per- 
sons of rank or distinction. ‘They are gener- 
ally painted and adorned with precious stones. 
On one is a splendid life-like eye, of violet 
hue. There is an outfit for a toilet-table, a 
tall mirror, and thirty objects all of sterling 
gold, which show elegant and quaint forms. 
A collection of fans comprises specimens of 
rare beauty. One glass case contains per- 
sonal relics of the Empress—her black muslin 
head-dress, brocade slippers, her prayer-book, 
watch, penknife, a locket with her hair (pale- 
yellow, almost white), a tall walking-stick, 
thimble, needle-case, nail-scissors, carefully 
kept in a well-worn leather case. Among the 
presents Maria Theresa gave to persons she 
esteemed are a pink porcelain casket fitted 
with bottles, and boxes of the same, with a 
series of beautiful miniatures ; a wonderful 
inkstand, porcelain and gold; wax busts of 
herself and the Emperor, too literal to be real 
works of art, and therefore startling in the 
effect they produce. There are three hundred 
medals of gold coined in the time of Maria 
Theresa and the Emperor Joseph. 

Notes on Plans of Churches in 
West Cornwall.—Many of these churches 
present some curious divergences from the 
accustomed village model, and the regularity 
with which the peculiarities occur would 
seem to point either to their having been 
designed from some special example, or that 
the form was adopted as being the most 
suitable for the district. The first is very 
improbable, but in either case the form 
points to peculiar uses in the early Cornish 
Church. In the place of nave, with aisles of 
equal length, and an aisleless chancel, which 
is the usual plan of a village church, the 
aisles are in Western Cornwall continued 
either quite to, or within a yard or so of, the 
end of the chancel. Another peculiarity is 
that the aisles are of greater proportionate 
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width than they usually bear to the nave. A 
third peculiarity is the prevalence of a north 
without trace of a south transept ever having 
been intended, or wie versd. Squints or 
hagioscopes from the transept towards the 
chancel are also common, and of unusual 
size ; they are frequently formed in projec- 
tions which fill up the angle between the 
outer walls of the transept and chancel. 
These projections are straight, walled at an 
angle of 135 degrees, or thereabout, from 
the exterior of the main building ; but in one 
case, Cury, the projection is formed (ex- 
teriorly) by two irregular arcs of circles. 
The inner wall is straight. These projec- 
tions are not carried to the whole height of 
the chancel walls, but, notwithstanding their 
small size, are separately roofed. In this 
hagioscope, what is termed by Blight a low 
side-window is inserted, but in the case of 
Cury, at least, this is a misnomer, as the 
base of the window is considerably higher 
than that of the chancel lights. The angular 
position of these lychnoscopes militates 
against the idea held by many, that their use 
was for the sacristan to see whether the altar 
lights were burning, and this would evidently 
be equally true if there were altars in the 
transept whose angle the hagioscope covers. 
The rood-screen appears to have been, as 
might be expected, at the junction of the 
transept and the chancel, and if so, and it 
were lighted, the lamps might perhaps be 
seen, although, if this were so, the screens 
must have been specially constructed, and of 
this there is no evidence. With regard to 
the transept being only ori one side, Mr. 
Blight (Churches of West Cornwall) is of 
opinion that it was literally only a half-tran- 
sept, and that the corresponding half on the 
opposite side has been merged into an aisle ; 
if this be so, the early Cornish churches 
were usually cruciform, which is certainly 
peculiar, and would again point to differ- 
ences of Church usages. Mr. Blight’s view 
is supported by the half-transept being found 
in one-aisled churches. It is noteworthy 
that the transept is frequently of earlier date 
in its details than the rest of the church, this 
being accounted for by the body being 
altered and renovated at various dates, for 
the walling of both transepts and chancel 
appear to be usually contemporaneous. 
K 
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The subject of the half-transept is worthy of 
investigation, as a good deal may be said in 
favour of their being erected as chapels to the 
patron of the church. No investigation will 
be satisfactory that does not take into 
account the near connection of the Brito- 
Cornish churches with those of Wales, 
Ireland, and Brittany, and the likeness of the 
primitive ecclesiastical edifices of all these 
countries. It should also be remembered 
that the Cornish saints were accustomed to 
spend a considerable time (forty days) in 
prayer and fasting before they consecrated a 
church; and there is a theory that these 
half-transepts were chapels erected over the 
spot they occupied during their devotions, 
the church being added for the worship of 
the Deity, while the chapel was retained for 
the honour of the saint. This must always 
remain a theory, as there are no records of 
the erection of these ancient churches ; but it 
gains strength from the fact that the half- 
transept only occurs in very early churches; St. 
Burian and Lelant, for example, being with- 
out them. Another tenable theory is that 
these adjuncts were intended as vestries, and 
in the older churches there does not seem to 
have been any other provision for vestries or 
sacristies ; but this is common to all old 
churches in Britain. Against this theory is 
the fact that the transepts are to the west of 
the rood-screen, and several of them have 
piscine. The presence of piscine is, how- 
ever, of slight weight, as they may have been 
simply channels for the conveyance of waste 
water. In Manaccan Church there is a 
piscina in the eastern wall, but its position 
is such as would militate against the supposi- 
tion that there ever was an altar on the 
eastern wall of the transept. In this instance 
the piscina is divided by a shell; the upper 
part may therefore have been used as an 
almonry, and not as a credence. The con- 
tinuous aisles, mostly of third pointed, pro- 
bably served both as chapels and vestries. 
As the roof of the nave and chancel were 
continuous, and, except in the case of 
Towednack, there is no chancel-arch (there 
appears to have been one, either completed 
or intended, at St. Gwithian), the rood-screen 
became of great iraportance in marking off 
the sanctuary, and, as in the case of St. Burian, 
it was often of great magnificence. The 


stairs to the rood-loft are frequently made 
features of considerable importance, and are 
in passages rather than newels. In place of 
the arch to mark ‘the division between the 
chancel and nave, there are at St. Paul and 
St. Ruan Major narrow openings inserted 
between the nave and the chancel arcades ; 
this possibly marked roughly the width of the 
rood-loft, but it is not an unique feature, 
The height of the roofs of the aisles and nave 
are generally about the same, and as the 
widths vary, it follows that the-aisle roofs are 
the most acute; the roofs are commonly 
waggoned in wood, but Manaccan has a point, 
and is not unlike that of Manorbier in Pem- 
brokeshire.—A. C. B. 
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NOTHING but praise can be said for restoration in the 
case of the ‘*‘Muckle Cross” of Elgin. The first 
cross was a wooden one of the fourteenth century ; 
this was replaced by one of stone in 1650, having on 
its summit the same effigy of a lion which now sur- 
mounts the restored cross. On the removal of the 
cross in 1792, the lion was taken to the college 
garden in Elgin, and placed on the college wall (once 
part of the precinct wall) near the Pans port, the 
property at that time of the Hon. Skene Duff. This 
heraldic lion has now been restored, to the satisfaction 
of the people of Elgin, and surmounts a new cross, 
due to the local patriotism of Mr. Macandrew, 

The style of architecture is Scotch baronial. It is 
hexagonal in form, with a niche in every face or side, 
which is arched above with a cusped shell. On the 
side facing the east is the figure of a well-known patron 
saint of the burgh, St. Giles, with his book in his right 
hand and a staff in the left, and having the motto 
‘Sic itur ad astra” neatly cut in circular or scroll 
form over his head. On the western face, access to the 
interior and the top is gained by an oaken door, with 
hinges of the Scotch thistle pattern, and marked all 
over with studs of brass. Over the door is the follow- 
ing inscription, neatly cut in sanserif letters, run in 
with lead to the depth of three-eighths of an inch on 
the surface of the stone, to preserve the record of the 
gift and of its donor as long as possible, after the stone 
itself shall have mayhap crumbled into dust : 
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Ye MucKLE X or ELcIn. 
Built about 1650; destroyed about 1792. 


Rebuilt and Presented to 
His native City by 
WILLIAM MACANDREW, 
of 


Westwood House, Little Horkesley, Essex, 
1888. 


James Black, Lord Provost. 


The column or shaft of the cross is of Corennie 
granite. 

Among collections recently dispersed is that of 
Wimpole Hall. The Earl of Hardwicke has parted 
with the library formed by Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke, and also the historical portraits and pictures 
from Wimpole Hall. The following are some of the 
prices realized : 

Scottish tracts (political), 1547-8, 4 vols. in one, 
black letter, £52; collection of American tracts, in 
one vol., £555; Bible, translated into the Indian 
language by John Eliot, with the rare dedication to 
Charles II., Cambridge (Massachusetts), 1663, £580 ; 
first edition of Caxton’s Game and Play of Chesse, 
black letter, £260. The library realized £3,242. 
Lord Hardwicke’s pictures sold fairly well, the best 
prices being as follows: Interior of a Kitchen, witha 
woman seated, fruits, dead birds, and utensils at her 
side, two peasants smoking in the background, by 
D. Teniers, 300 gs. ; Prospect of the beginning of the 
Ryserberg and the Vooerhout at the Hague, with the 
cavalcade of his Excellency, Sir J. Yorke, Ambas- 
sador of Great Britain in the Dutch coach of State, 
1761, by J. E. Fargue, 1762, 115 gs.; A view of 
London from the Thames opposite the Tower, by 
S. Scott, 1753, 420 gs. ; Viewof Old Covent Market 
Garden, with numerous figures, by Canaletto, 200 gs.; 
Viscount Hampden, in wig, lilac coat, and lace scarf, 
by T. Gainsborough, R.A., 200 gs.; Charles Watson 
Wentworth, second Marquis of Rockingham, K.G., in 
his robes and collar of the Garter, holding a paper in 
his right hand, half-length, 530 gs.; the pictures 
realized £4,090. Other properties: Portrait of Mrs. 
Jodrell, by Sir J. Reynolds, 430 gs.; portrait of 
Richard Paul Jodrell, Esq., by T. Gainsborough, 
610 gs.; The Annunciation, by Rafaelle, 250 gs.; 
Tycho, in black dress, by Le Chevalier Mathieu Le 
Nain, 200 gs.; portrait of Francis Synders and his 
wife, by C. De Vos, 265 gs.; Lord Loughborough, 
after Sir J. Reynolds, 255 gs. 

The book-thief Libri earned a notoriety by his 


nefarious proceedings which almost resembles fame. 
We learn with interest that the 166 manuscripts 





which he and Barrois stole from French collections, 
after having been generously restored by M. Leopold 
Delisle, are now being exhibited at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, in the hall of the Parnasse Frangais. 


Some county histories — the property of Mr. 
Christopher Sykes, M.P.—have been recently sold at 
auction. Among the prices realized were the follow- 
ing : 

Suckling’s History of the County of Suffolk, royal 
quarto (1846), £10 tos. (Pickering) ; Hunter’s South 
Yorkshire, the Deanery of Doncaster, Hallamshire, 
and the Parish of Sheffield, plates, 3 vols., folio, £17 
(Quaritch) ; Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis, or the 
Topography of the Town and Parish of Leedes, 
original edition, 3 gs. (Such); Buck’s Views of 
Abbeys and Castles, Cities and Towns, plates, oblong 
folio, £36 (Bain) ; Sir William Dugdale’s Antiquities 
of Warwickshire, second edition, with plates after 
Hollar, £21 (Hutchinson); Whitaker’s History of 
Richmondshire, County York, views after Turner, 
422 (Sutton) ; Richardson’s Monastic Ruins of York- 
shire, subscribers’ copy, £5 5s. (Annadale); Whitaker’s 
History of Craven and the original Parish of Walley, 
County of York, £7 10s. (Wild) ; Clarkson’s History 
of Richmond, County of York, £3 5s. (Dodgson). 


The church of Orton Longueville, a fourteenth 
century fabric, within easy reach of Peterborough 
Cathedral, having a picturesque gray mantled tower, 
is about—to adopt the current phrase with its uncon- 
scious irony—to undergo the process of restoration. 
It was treated in this way in 1840; but a much more 
extensive affair is contemplated now. Let us hope 
that representations of its existing state will be made 
and preserved for reference. Details of no apparent 
meaning are liable to be lost in these processes, their 
interest only appearing toc late. 


Sweeting puts the erection of the church down to 
the close of the thirteenth century, and apparently 
does so because he finds records of its value in 1291. 
The south aisle of the church is supposed to be the 
newest, having been erected in the early part of the 
last century, and is interesting as being part of the 
old church of St. Botolph, which was united with 
Orton Longueville in 1721. The site of the old 
church of St. Botolph is a mound by the side of the 
new Great Northern cutting, at its junction with the 
London and North-Western Railway, to the north of 
the Orton road. When the cutting was made some 
years ago, what was supposed to be a path to the 
church was excavated, whilst the old cypress-trees, in 
all their funereal stateliness, which used to stand in the 
ancient graveyard, were left standing, through the 
consideration of the company, and may still be seen. 
The exact spot of the destroyed church is marked by a 
K-2 
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single upright gravestone, with a much-worn {inscrip- 
tion iniblack-letter. This stone (adds Sweeting) has 
only lately been thus placed, having previously been 
utilized on the farm nearat hand. The registers of St. 
Botolph are, we believe, still in the custody of the 
Rector of Orton. The monuments in the church at 
Orton are numerous and costly, says the same authority. 
One is of the same date as the fabric, and may be 
supposed to commemorate its founder. It is a cross- 
legged figure of a knight under the arch dividing the 
chancel and chantry. Its date is determined by the 
armour; above it hangs a helmet. The slab and 
monument of Sir Ch. Cope record that he was “‘ dis- 
tinguished By true greatness; If the great Man is 
the Honest one.” There is also a fine altar-tomb of 
granite to the late Marquis of Huntly, the tenth 
holder of the title. In the churchyard are several 
historical monuments, and there is also the grave of 
Frank Buckle, the famous jockey of a past genera- 
tion. Saunders, in his Legends and Traditions of 


Huntingdonshire, in referring to the demolition of 
St. Botolph’s and the re-erection of a portion of it 
at Orton, adds that the late Rector of Orton Longue- 
ville (Rev. J. Watson) informed him that the stones 
which constitute the pavement in the south aisle are 
the gravestones taken from the churchyard of Bottle 
Bridge and placed with the inscription downwards, 


The Rector of Crowland (the Rev. T. H. Le Boeuf), 
has written the following description of twelve copper 
coins found last month secreted under a stone about 
two inches from the surface of the ground-level, near 
the east end of the nave of Crowland Abbey. Ten 
of the coins are in a good state of preservation. They 
were contained in a leather case, 34 in. in length by 
3 in. in breadth : Coin No. 1, on the obverse, “ Peace, 
Plenty, and Liberty.” On the reverse, ‘‘ David Hood, 
carver, gilder, and picture-frame maker, Cambridge.” 
Coin No. 2, on the obverse, “ Macclesfield Halfpenny, 
1781,” with the figure of a man surrounded by 
machinery ; whilst on the reverse, “Cha... Roe, 
established copper works.” Coin No. 3,on the obverse, 
a figure of Lady Godiva on horseback, dated 1794 ; 
and on the reverse, ‘‘ Coventry Haifpenny,” with the 
Market Cross. Coin No. 4, a cart-wheel, with figure 
of Britannia, diameter 1? in. Coin No. 5, the head of 
“The Young Roscius” on the obverse ; and on the 
reverse, ‘* Not yet mature, yet matchless.” ‘‘ Born 
Sept. 13th, 1791.” This coin is 1fin. in diameter, and 
much damaged by fire. Coin No. 6, on the obverse, 
the head of “ John Howard, F.R.S.” On the reverse, 
Mercy bidding the debtor “Go forth,” with the in- 
scription, “ Remember the debtors in gaol.” Coin No. 
7, on the obverse, ‘‘ Birmingham Halfpenny, 1795,” 
with figure of a man holding the key of some ma- 
chinery. On the reverse, a shield and superscription, 


‘* Industry has its sure reward.” Coin No. 8, on the 
obverse, figure of Britannia, ‘‘ Halfpenny, 1793.” On 
the reverse, ‘*H. Campin, haberdasher, Goat Lane, 
Norwich,” with figure of a leg, hand, knife, and fork, 
Coin No. 9, on the obverse, “Success to the City of 
Norwich,” under which are the City arms. On the 
reverse, the entrance to a building, date 1792. Coin 
No. 10, a copper coin, much defaced. Subscription, 
** Georgius II.” Coin No. 11, on the obverse, the head 
of a Bishop, with mitre and pastoral staff, and super- 
scription, ‘‘ Cronebane Halfpenny.” On the reverse, 
a shield, with three pick-axes, horn, two spades 
crossed, and a windlass, with the superscription, 
‘* Associated Irish Mine Company, 1789.” Coin No; 
12, a very small coin, in diameter three-quarters of an 
inch. On the obverse, with three crowns, “ A Boston 
Halfpenny to be ;” and on reverse, ‘‘ Changed by ye 
Overseers.” 

Chester has been the centre of much archzological 
interest during the past year, and the city is sufficiently 
stored with remains to occupy the local antiquaries 
for a long time. Recently a curious line of massive 
blocks of sandstone has been unearthed in Foregate 
Street, extending for nearly 100 yards in a line with 
the present street, and four feet in depth. The 
Chester antiquaries—among whom are some of more 
than local importance—are investigating this discovery, 
which was made near the site of the Roman Amphi- 
theatre, and may lead to interesting results. 


Dr. Tschakert, Professor of Church History at the 
University of Kénigsberg, has communicated to the 
press a valuable discovery made lately by him in the 
great town library of that city. He has found a 
number of sermons and scholia by Luther, which 
have never been published, and are, the professor 
believes, quite unknown. They are of special interest, 
because they belong to the period between 1519 and 
1521, the most active time of Luther’s reformation 
work, lying between the burning of the Papal bull 
of condemnation and his journey to Worms. The 
sermons were preached either at Wittenberg or at 
some place in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
they give a clear insight into the nature of the conflict 
in which Luther was engaged, Dr. Tschakert declares 
that there cannot be the slightest doubt as to their 
genuineness, 

Mr. Justice Kay, in the Chancery Division, recently 
directed a partition action with respect to the Irish 
estates of the Earl of Buckinghamshire. The interest 
in the case is derived from the fact that the sale of the 
Irish estates is intended to avert the necessity for 
parting with Hampden House, the historic seat of 
the Earls of Buckinghamshire, which the present 
Earl is anxious to retain in the family. The money 
to be raised is required for charges on the property. 
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There was an interesting sale of ancient manu- 
scripts and autograph letters on July 31, at the rooms 
of Messrs. Christie. Manson and Woods, the atten- 
tion of buyers centring in a lot comprising the 
originals of over 300 of the celebrated Paston letters, 
written during the reigns of Henry VI., Edward IV., 
Edward V., Richard III., and Henry VII., covering 
the period from 1422 to 1509. The collection com- 
prised the long-lost document quoted by Sir J. Frere 
in the third and fourth volumes of the edition of the 
Paston Letters published a century ago, together with 
95 additional letters discovered by the late Mr. Frere 
at Roydon Hall, Norfolk, in 1875. Of the 220 printed 
in Fenn’s third and fourth volumes, four only were 
missing from the collection offered for sale, one of 
which is in the British Museum, and another in the 
collection at Holland House. The letters were offered 
in one lot. No one seemed disposed to bid for it 
until Mr. Quarish offered £10. This bid the auc- 
tioneer ridiculed, observing that £800 had been 
obtained from the authorities of the British Museum 
a few years ago for a smaller number of the Paston 
letters than those now placed with him for sale. He 
asked fora bid of 500 guineas. No response being 
made, the property was withdrawn, and the sale of 
the other documents was proceeded with. The bid- 
ding for the Paston papers, comprising 14 letters from 


-various persons to Sir William Paston and Clement 


Paston, 1564 to 1600, failed to reach the reserve 
price; but the Gawdy correspondence, being 124 
letters written by Philip Gawdy to his relatives, was 
sold at £85. Amongst the autographs was an official 
letter of the first Napoleon, which was sold for £3 8s.; 
a letter of Dr. Johnson’s was purchased for 4 guineas; 
one from Lord Byron to Mr. Hoppner priced at £7, 
and a two-paged letter of Washington’s, which realized 


£9 10s. 


At Pilshed the old Norman font of the parish 
church has for more than forty years adorned the 
vicarage lawn ; but the present vicar is exerting him- 
self to secure its restoration and replacement. 


While a quantity of rubbish was being removed 
from the cellar of the Warrington rectory recently, a 
window was found which formerly belonged to what, 
before the restoration of the parish church in 1860, 
was known as the Boteler Chapel. The window con- 
sists of a centre panel of frosted glass, which bears 
the arms of the Boteler family, round which is a 
border of navy-blue and ruby. The window has been 
fitted in one of the windows on the south side of the 
parish church, next to the Patten Chapel. A portion 
of the window bearing an inscription was shattered 
beyond remedy. The inscription read as follows: 
“ Beneath this window lieth the body of Sir Thomas 


adenine eee 


Boteler, of Bewsey, knight, founder of Boteler’s Free 
Grammar School, Warrington. Sir Thomas died 
April 27th, mccccexxii.” The following inscription 
has been added to the restored window: ‘In 
memory of Sir Thomas Boteler, of Bewsey, knight, 
who died April 27th, 1522, founder of Boteler’s Free 
Grammar School. Re-erected by N. B. Percival, 
churchwarden, 1888.” A number of ancient candle- 
brackets have also been discovered. 


Two more extensive caves, presenting many beau- 
tiful features, have been discovered at the celebrated 
Fish River or Jenolan caves in New South Wales. 


Dr. Julius Wiessner has been making a micro- 
scopical examination of some old manuscripts, in 
order to discover of what ingredients the paper on 
which they are written was composed. He has con- 
clusively proved that linen rags were used in the 
manufacture of paper as early as the eighth and ninth 
centuries. The fibre is chiefly of linen, but there are 
also traces of cotton, hemp, and animal fibre present. 
The manufacture of paper, he says, is an Eastern and 
not a German or Italian invention, as has hitherto 
been supposed. Out of 500 Oriental and Eastern 
specimens, not a single one was raw cotton paper. 
All those that were examined had likewise been 
**clayed,” like modern papers. The material used 
for this purpose was starch-paste manufactured from 
wheat, and in some cases buckwheat. Animal sub- 
stances do not appear to have been employed for clay- 
ing before the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 


There have been of late rumours that the ancient 
Norman church of Barfreston, Kent, was about to be 
restored, and that in such a manner as to destroy much 
of the beauty of the building, and permanently injure 
its unique character. Such a report could not fail to 
interest and alarm every antiquary, and to fully justify 
the strongest measures being taken to prevent the dese- 
cration of a church which ranks with Adel and Iffley, 
and is in many respects the finest of the three. Ac- 
cordingly a representative was sent to the church to 
inspect its condition, and to ascertain the truth of the 
reports, and we are glad to say that they are utterly 
unfounded. The truth is that the church is in urgent 
need of repairs, not of restoration, and only the neces- 
sary repairs are to be undertaken. The roof is in a 
miserable condition, and having sunk, is most unsightly. 
Instead of the present churchwarden roof it is intended 
to impose one of the original pitch ; this is to be of 
open timber-work of a style consonant with the archi- 
tecture of the building, and sufficiently strong to pre- 
vent the walls spreading any further. This is abso- 
lutely necessary, as the walls are considerably out of 
the straight, and the plaster having fallen off, showing 
the laths in a number of places, the present ceiling is 
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ugly and dangerous. The wes’ end is also in need of 
attention ; the style does not accord with the rest of 
the edifice, nor is the work of the same date. The 
proposal to erect a bell-turret-—which, however, it is 
not now intended to do for the present—has also been 
strongly reprobated, but only by persons unacquainted 
with the church. At present the bell hangs in the 
roof, the sound escaping by an opening in the western 
gable—an arrangement neither useful nor beautiful, 
and which has not even antiquity to recommend it. 
There does not appear to be any possible objection to 
a suitable bell-turret being erected at the west end, 
always provided that it is not built in such a way as 
to attempt to deceive as to the date of its erection. 
The present rector, Mr. Austin, is, we may add, fully 
alive to the importance of preserving uninjured the 
magnificent relic in his charge, and antiquaries may 
rest assured that during his incumbency no vandalism 
will be perpetrated upon the church. He has suffered 
from a plethora of unasked advice, and it may be 
hinted that a few unasked contributions would not be 
an unpleasant change, the more so as the parish is 
both small and poor. 


Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 


——@__—_- 


Oswestry and Welshpool Naturalists’ Field 
Club.—July 25.—Meeting at Ellesmere, the party 
first tried to make out the extent of the old castle, and 
the line of the moat. The latter would seem to have 
been fed by the Mere and an old stream, now bricked 
over, which ran into it at the bend of Watergate 
Street. There was a bridge over this stream—Spar- 
bridge. At the bottom of St. John’s Hill, which was 
the main entrance to the Castle, a bridge crossed the 
moat, and the house at the corner was called till lately 
“‘ Bridge House.” In the gardens to the left of Birch 
Row may still be seen some old masonry, which is 
probably all that is left of the stone walls of the old 
castle. The bowling-green was the site of the keep ; 
and in the field behind it there are distinct traces of 
at least two fosses. The Mere probably came up to 
the foot of the Castle Hill, the present road being of 
a much later date. The Mere, or at least low marshy 
ground, seems to have extended behind the Castle and 
Mill Hills, by the Blackwater Gate, as far as the 
present cricket-ground, except in the narrow place 
where possibly the old Salop Road crossed. Mr. H. 
Peake acted as guide, and pointed out the various 
points of interest which he has been indefatigable in 
trying to elucidate. 

Yorkshire Archzological and Topographical 
Association.—July 25.—Visit to Richmond and Easby 
Abbey.—The excavations and other features of interest 


at the abbey having been visited and exhaustively 
described, the little parish church closely adjoining 
was inspected, Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite acting as 
cicerone during this part of the ag, The 
party then returned to Richmond.—Mr. dman 
(Boroughbridge) read a short and interesting paper 
with reference to a recent discovery of human remains 
at Minskip, near Boroughbridge. Some workmen, he 
said, were employed in draining a field near Borough- 
bridge when one of them came across what he thought 
was a large stone. He struck the top, and it gave 
way at once, disclosing a large vessel. Being dug out, 
it was found to bea fine specimen of a funeral urn, 
At the shoulder and under the lip were two perfect 
handles. The urn was nearly filled with clear water, 
and in the bottom were some calcined bones, which 
had evidently belonged to a young person. The field 
in which the urn was found had evidently been an 
ancient burial-ground, and it was probable that some 
more urns might be discovered. ’ 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. — July 7.— 
Special meeting for visiting local churches. — The 
members met at the door of St. Mary’s, Gateshead, 
and were conducted round the church by the Rev. J. 
R. Boyle, who gave a short account of the history, 
and pointed out the principal features of the building. 
Mr. Boyle said that they would be able to visit the 
four churches of St. Mary, Gateshead, St. Nicholas, 
St. John, and St. Andrew, Newcastle, he believed, 
in chronological sequence. Gateshead,he observed, had 
a very early ecclesiastical history. Bede made mention 
of a place named Ad Capree Caput, which was evi- 
dently Gateshead, Bede having fallen into the error 
of thinking that the old pronunciation ‘‘ Goteshead ” 
meant “ the head of a goat,” translating it accordingly. 
Bede had taken the pronunciation of the people. 
There was plate in that church on which the name 
was written ‘‘ Goatshead.” So early did this idea of 
“ Goat’s Head” take root that when Bishop Pudsey 
granted the charter which made Gateshead a borough, 
the figure of a goat’s head formed part of the arms, 
The earliest history there was of Gateshead related to 
the year 653. From this time there was a blank till 
the year 1080, when Walcher, Bishop of Durham, was 
murdered here, after being burnt out of the church, 
whither he had fled to escape from the fury of the 
people. The old church of Gateshead might or might 
not have stood on the present site of St. Mary’s. There 
was some reason to suppose that the present chapel 
of St. Edmund’s, now called Trinity Church, was the 
original site where the bishop was killed. The present 
church of St. Mary had been greatly altered. There 
was nothing really old except the walls and the arch 
of the south doorway within the porch, which belonged 
to the same period—about the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Alluding to the style of arcade in St. Mary’s, 
Mr. Boyle said they would see the same type of piers 
at St. Nicholas’ and St. John’s, and though all were 
poor, those of St. Mary’s were the best. They had 
evidently been put up with the idea of getting most 
work out of the least money. The party, after exam- 
ining the carved bench-ends of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the windows, and other interesting portions of 
the church, walked across to Newcastle and entered 
St. Nicholas’ Cathedral, of which Mr. Boyle gave a 
descriptive and historical account. He quoted from 
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the Ellison MSS. the statement that the church was 
founded in 1091 by Osmund, the first Norman Bishop 
of Salisbury, which he considered correct. Not a 
fragment, as far as he knew, of the original building 
now remained. The earliest stones of St. Nicholas’ 
which they met with and to which they could ascribe 
a precise date, were a considerable number of Norman 
stones of date about 1150, most of which were in the 
garden of Ald Cail at Low Fell. These were saved 
from destruction at the time of Sir Gilbert Scott’s re- 
storation of thechurch. There were also two stones of 
the same character lying neglected in St. Nicholas’ 
churchyard. Many of these relics seem to be portions 
of ‘‘responds,” but a smaller number were ‘“‘ vous- 
soirs,” and all of them were moulded with chevrons, 
The architecture of almost the whole church was of a 
cheap and plain character. He had to repeat what he 
said at St. Mary’s, that the church bore evidences of 
a desire on the part of the builders to get as great re- 
sults as possible at the least possible cost. He con- 
sidered that the rebuilding and restoration had not 
been done so well as it might. Speaking of the tower 
of St. Nicholas’, Mr. Boyle alluded to the admiration 
in which it was held by the natives of Tyneside, and 
also to the contrary opinions of critics such as Free- 
man, who called it “‘ grotesque arrangement,” “a 
strange anomaly ;” and Dibdin, the bibliographer, not 
a great authority, however, on architecture, who de- 
scribed the steeple as “ one of the heaviest, coarsest, 
and most stunted church-towers in the kingdom,” 
adding “there is nothing ecclesiastical about it.” 
Mr. Boyle’s own verdict was strongly in favour of the 
tower, which he considered simply perfect. The bolts 
and buttresses would never have been necessary for 
its support had it been properly dealt with. The 
churchwardens of a former day had allowed graves to 
be dug close under it, and the Corporation of New- 
castle, which never had any perception of art, had 
caused a large sewer to be built right under the foun- 
dations. The visitors then walked round the church, 
examined the windows, the font, the lectern, the 
Bewick porch, the Maddison, Surtees, and Hall 
monuments, the transepts, and inspected the plate and 
various relics in the vestry. The font and font-cover, 
with mimic vaulting, were specially admired, and it 
was pointed out that the cover, though of later date 

robably than the font itself, must have been placed 
in the church before the Reformation, since there was 
in the centre of it a large boss with a design represent- 
ing the coronation of the Virgin. The lectern was 
considered ‘‘old and beautiful.” Fora long time it 
had dropped out of sight, and on one occasion it was 
known that the former churchwardens had agreed to 
sell it and enjoy themselves on the proceeds. In the 
Bewick porch notice was drawn to the three grave- 
covers, which were considered of great interest. They 
were found under the northern wall of the tower. In 
the vestry the ‘‘ Hexham Bible” was exhibited—a 
manuscript copy, with illuminated letters, of the 
Gospels and Acts, written on parchment, by the 
monks. Many of the best illuminated letters, how- 
ever, had been cut out.—July 25.—Canon Franklin 
read some notes on excavations in Fayoum, 


Upper Egypt, and described many of the objects 
exhibited by Mr. Petrie at the Egyptian Hall 
in London, 


Mr. Petrie, among other objects, showed 


some husks and shells of mummy wheat, but said that 
he had never found real mummy wheat, and had never 
known it fructify.—The chairman, in moving a vote 
of thanks to Canon Franklin, said he had been in cor- 
respondence with Mr. Petrie about the mummy wheat, 
and he (the chairman) was rather hopeful of being able 
to lay a paper before the society, and to prove that 
mummy wheat would germinate and grow. He had 
received a communication from the Hon. Mr. Strutt, 
near Derby, in which that gentleman said he had 
superintended the growing of mummy wheat which 
had yielded grain.—Canon Franklin said it was quite 
an open question with regard to the mummy wheat.— 
Dr. Embleton said his brother had told him the other 
day that he had some mummy wheat. How it was 
proved to be mummy wheat he could not say, but he 
planted the grains twenty years ago, and they bore 
grain. His brother attempted to make bread with it, 
but this could not be done, as there was no glutine in 
it. On Tuesday he (Dr. Embleton) had received two 
peas which were supposed to be mummy peas, and 
these he would send to his brother to plant.—Mr. J. 
V. Gregory read a few notes on the Northumbrian 
‘*burr,” suggested by the paper on the same subject 
by Dr. Embleton. Whatever might have been the 
origin of the Northumbrian “‘ burr,” there were very 
strong reasons against the opinion that it was due to 
Danish influence. If the origin of the ‘‘ burr” were 
Danish, it ought to be found most strongiy marked 
where the Danish settlers were most numerous—in 
the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire, in Lincoln- 
shire, and in East Norfolk ; and being entirely absent 
there, it seemed plain it had not been derived from 
the influence of the Danish settlers, There were no 
Danish settlers on the mouth of the Tyne. The “burr” 
was indigenous to Newcastle, and not to Sunderland ; 
and there were Danes at Sunderland and not at New- 
castle. Neither could it be maintained with certainty 
that the ‘* burr” was a survival of Anglian speech. 
It was, however, not at all improbable that a later 
origin should be assigned to it.—Dr. Embleton said 
it was quite possible that all the Danes did not *‘ burr,” 
and perhaps those who came to the present North- 
umberland did, and those who immigrated further 
south did not. However, the matter should be farther 
investigated, and the truth arrived at if ible. — 
Mr. R, O. Heslop referred to the investigations of 
Dr. Trautmann with reference to the “burr” on the 
Continent, and the statement of that eminent authority 
that this mode of pronouncing the letter x only dated 
from the reign of Louis Quatorze. Healsomentioned 
the fact that Dr. Murray had stated that he remembered 
reading somewhere that the ‘‘ burr” was a peculiarity 
of Hotspur, and that it was imitated by his retainers, 
and thus became general in this district. 

Kent Archeological Society.—Aug. 1.—Thirty- 
first annual meeting at Hythe.—From the Town Hall 
the company visited the church, where the vicar, the 
Rev. T. G. Hall, pointed out every salient feature, 
The bones in the crypt were regarded with much 
curiosity. Thé members then drove up Hythe Hill 
and past the Shepway Cross, where the Lord Wardens 
were sworn in, to Lympne Church. The Rev. Scott- 
Robertson detailed the architectural history of the 
church, which was built in the time of Archbishop 
Lanfranc, and finished before 1100, The church was 
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enlarged in the twelfth century, at the time of the 
transition from Norman architecture to Early English, 
and a pointed arch inserted of the Early English cha- 
racter. Until then the Norman tower formed the 
greater portion of the church. From the church the 
visitors made their way to Lympne Castle, otherwise 
called the Archdeacon’s House, which was courteously 
thrown open by the occupiers. A grand view of 
Romney Marsh and the upland valleys was obtained 
by those who ventured up the dark and winding stair- 
case to the top of the tower. The canon fulfilled the 
duties of cicerone in the interior. About Studfall 
Castle, on the slope below, the company had the ad- 
vantage of hearing from the distinguished archzo- 
logist, Mr. C. Roach-Smith, F.S.A. This port was one 
of three great entrances to Britain, the others being at 
Dover and Richborough. It appears to have been 
silted up and disused before this castrum was built. 
Evidence of this was brought to light when he (Mr. 
Smith) and the late Mr. James Elliott, of Dymchurch, 
caused excavations to be made, and discovered that 
the large squared stones, from three to four feet in 
length, which formed the foundations of the main 

ateway, had been previously used in important 

uildings. Among them was an altar dedicated to 
Neptune by a preefect or admiral of the British fleet. 
This altar, from the marine shells which adhered to it, 
had been under water, and doubtless must have come 
with the other stones from the site of the Portus 
Lemanis, then becoming useless as a port. They 
made another interesting discovery: the tiles used in 
the main walls and in the interior buildings were 
stamped with the letters, “CL. BR.”—‘ Classiarii 
Britannica ”-—British marines, who were, of course, 
the builders. Long anterior, similar tile-marks had 
been found at Dover, so that these military sailors 
were equally masons and carpenters. The coins he 
and Mr. Elliott found, 261 in number, were chiefly 
of the Lower Empire, those of the Constantine family 
being numerous, the latest of Gratianus. The Saxon 
shore was so named from the piratical depredations 
the Saxons were continually making. For a time 
they were kept in check by the British fleet ; but this 
power being inadequate of itself, this powerful line of 
fortresses was established, securing the province for a 
time. The disjected state of the ruins of the castrum 
is owing to a landslip, so violent that in places the 
walls have been turned upside down. In the upper 
part extensive rooms, strongly built, could only have 
been the quarters of the garrison. In the lower part 
was found an important building which had been 
warmed by means of hypacants, while the rooms had 
remains of wall paintings, the colours being well ex- 
pressed. Of course the soldiers’ quarters must have 
been heated in the same manner. As to how the 
Roman soldiers spent the dreary winter evenings, 
they not only had gymnastics, but in their coins they 
found material for thought, for they give a history of 
national events. The coins of Probus alone, it has 
been estimated, include 4,000 varieties. By the coins 
of past times veterans could relate to their young 
comrades stories of marvellous interest. From 
Lympne the archzologists went to Aldington. At the 
church a halt was made, and many interesting details 
learned from the rector, the Rev. G. J. Blomfield, and 
Canon Scott-Robertson. The church has some early 


Norman or late Saxon work, so that the origi 
fabric may be Saxon, and is certainly not later than 
early Norman. The place was the resort of the 
medizval archbishop, and there are remains of an 
archiepiscopal manor-house. Archbishop Peckham 
held an ordination service in the church in 1286, and 
was here almost every week. The learned Erasmus 
was presented to the rectory by Archbishop Warham, 
but he never resided in the parish, and in a twelve. 
month resigned with a substantial pension. A suc. 
cessor, the Rev. Mr. Masters, espoused the cause of 
one Elizabeth Barton, an epileptic servant-woman who 
lived in the parish, and who was called ‘‘ The Hol 
Maid of Kent ;” she and the rector suffered the 
penalty of death for their impostures. From 
Aldington the company returned to the Town Hall 
at Hythe, where dinner was served. Afterwards a 
paper was read by Mr. George Dowker on Studfall 
Castrum, and Mr. Wilks read a paper on Hythe 
town. In digging out the foundation of houses under 
the High Street shingle appears from 15 to 20 feet 
deep; and underneath is the sand of the original 
shore. In the meadows between the town and the 
sea the shingle is covered with river silt. This forma- 
tion gives us an insight into the state of Hythe ata 
very early date. The sea washed the foot of the 
hills ; the north side of High Street formed the shore; 
and all between that and the Parade'was covered with 
water to a considerable depth, forming part of a 
magnificent harbour, which extended from Shorncliffe 
to Studfall Castle, and further westward, over the 
marshes, as far as Rye. This harbour is distinctly 
shown in the Ptolemaic maps. The land on the side 
hills consisted of waste scrub and wood, with the vast 
forest of Anderida extending from Lympne far into 
Hampshire on the west, and to the north stretching to 
the Thames. Mr. Wilks passed over the disputed 
question of the landing of Julius Czesar with the re- 
mark, “ We, of course, say it was at Hythe.” Of the 
few British remains discovered in the district the 
heads of arrows, javelins, etc., which they saw, showed 
that the manufacture of iron into implements of war, 
at any rate, was not unknown to the Britons. The 
closing of the harbour was the work of ages. This 
began before the Romans left the country to silt up, 
partly from natural causes, partly from the Roman 
works, The building of the great Rhee Wall from 
Appledore to Romney prevented the waters of the 
Rother from flowing over the marshes to the east of 
it, and, in conjunction with the shingle bank, which 
was gradually laying the foundation for the Romney 
Marsh sea-wall, enabled the Romans to reclaim some 
28,000 acres of land. The Rhee Wall would only leave 
the fresh waters from the side hills between Appledore 
and Lympne to come out at Hythe, and, as the 
watershed from the top hills falls to the north, and so 
into one of the streams which supply the Stour, pass- 
ing out at Sandwich, there would be but a small stream 
of water to come eastward to keep the harbour clear. 
The sea would deposit shingle and sand at each tide, 
and gradually shut up the outlets, which were shifted 
to the eastward, towards Hythe, from time to time. 
For some centuries after the river between Hythe and 
Lympne had become silted up ; indeed, as late as the 
fifteenth century a water-way, probably little more 
than a wide ditch, was kept open at the expense of the 
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town to bring down the fresh waters from the marshes 
into the harbour at Hythe, which at that period ex- 
tended from Shorncliffe to Stade Street. As the bank 
of beach now forming the Marine Parade slowly but 
surely crept along in front of the harbour, shutting it 
in, desperate efforts were made by the townspeople to 
keep it open. The town lands were mortgaged and 
then sold from time to time ; and every man in the 
town was called upon to do several days’ work in the 
harbour, or to find a substitute. But all their efforts 
could not prevail against the natural causes which 
were at work. Early in the fifteenth century the out- 
let at Shorncliffe became silted up ; but the efforts to 
clear it continued until the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The final attempt was made about 1654, 
when a minute in the Assembly Book attributes the 
decay of the town to ‘‘ the swarping up of the haven 
or harbour,” orders it “to be cut open,” and a sub- 
scription was entered into by the members. The 
amounts promised are entered in the book ; but a note 
by John Handfield, the town clerk,somewhat facetiously 
informs us ‘‘ There never was a penny paid.” The 
work, however, was completed; but was again de- 
stroyed in 1676, and was for ever after closed. Hythe 
from the earliest time formed a hundred. It was 
governed by twelve men elected by the people for one 
year only, with absolute power. This form of govern- 
ment continued until 1575, when the town was incor- 
porated under the title of mayor, jurats, and com- 
monalty. The election of mayor was continued in 
the church up to the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 
At the church those entitled attended before the jurats 
(generally on a Sunday) to claim their right of admis- 
sion to share in the privileges of the town, to give an 
account of their business done during the year, and to 
pay their maltote, or, inthe case of a cess, to admit 
the amount of their property. Transfers of houses 
and land were there completed by the simple process 
of the vendor and purchaser attending before the jurats 
of their own town, and admitting that one had sold 
and the other had purchased the property. The trans- 
action was thereupon entered in the town books, and a 
conveyance given to the purchaser. Mr. Wilks reada 
translation from the original Latin ofoneof these convey- 
ances. A further paper was read by Mr. Wilks on Hythe 
Church. The fabric, as it now stands, consists of 
western tower, nave, with north and south aisles, 
south porch, north and south transepts ; and choir, 
with north and south aisles. The architecture belongs 
mostly to the thirteenth century ; but it has some con- 
siderable remains of the twelfth, and some restorations 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The date 
of the choir, which is a beautiful example of Early 
English architecture, may be placed in the first quarter 
of the thirteenth century; it was evidently designed 
with the intention of bearing a vaulted roof, but the 
work was stopped, and it remained for the present age 
to see it faithfully completed by the vicar, the Rev. T. 
G. Hall, from the plans of Mr. Pearson. The nave, 
consisting of four bays, is somewhat later than the 
choir. The walls and buttresses of the north transept 
are Norman, and there is a good Norman doorway in 
its west wall, and in its north an aumbry, and the 
canopy of a tomb. The south transept was restored 
by the Deedes family in the last century, and the 
tower, which fell in 1748, was rebuilt at the same 





time. The church externally presents a. very ‘grand 
appearance, especially when viewed from the east end, 
the massive buttresses, the doors of the crypt, and the 
narrow lancet windows forming a picture which must 
be seen to be realized. The earliest mention of Hythe 
in ecclesiastical history occurs in the reign of Alfred, 
when he gave Hythe to the Priory of Christ Church, 
Canterbury. Inacharter of King Ethelred, about a 
century afterwards (994), it is stated ‘* Wulstan holds 
Saltwood,” showing that it was still in the ion 
of the Church, Wulstan being Archbishop of York. 
This prelate took part with the insurgents against 
King Eadred, and was overcome and imprisoned. 
Saltwood then came into the possession of the Saxon 
thane Haldene, who, in the reign of Canute, gave the 
lands of Hythe and Saltwood to Christ Church, Can- 
terbury. Mr. Wilks showed a photograph of the 
original grant for inspection. Edward the Confessor 
confirmed the grant of Hythe to Christ Church. We 
next find Saltwood in the possession of William the 
Conqueror, who restored it (with Hythe) to Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc. Mr. Wilks read the letters patent 
granted by the Conqueror, and a later document dis- 
closing the fact that Saltwood and Hythe once belonged 
to the powerful Earl Godwine, and also to Hugh de 
Montford ; he also read the description in Domesday 
of Saltwood, which says: ‘‘ To this manor belongs 225 
burgesses in the borough of Hede.” The borough 
and manor were worth, it is stated in Domesday, in 
the time of the Confessor, £16; when Montford re- 
ceived them, the value had fallen to £8; but when 
Domesday was taken they were “ worth now in the 
whole £29 6s. 4d.” In the reign of Henry II. we find 
them held of the Archbishop by knight service by 
Henry de Essex, Constableof England, King’s standard- 
bearer, and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports; but 
for his cowardly behaviour at a skirmish in Wales all 
his possessions were seized by the King. Archbishop 
Becket demanded homage for the holder, and main- 
tained ineffectually that Saltwood and Hythe belonged 
to the See of Canterbury. They were not, however, 
restored to the Church until the time of Richard I. 
At Saltwood Castle, it is said, Becket’s murderers as- 
sembled on their arrival in England. In 1541, Arch- 
bishop Cranmer exchanged the manor of Saltwood 
with Hythe with the Crown, for other lands. 
Up to that time the Archbishop appointed the 
Bailiff of Hythe ; and there are appointments by 
the Archbishop among the town records. The 
bailiwick eventually came into possession of the 
Corporation, and among the town records is a receipt 
for nine years’ rent of the bailiwick and town lands. 
The history of this is as follows : The profits of the 
bailiwick of the town were alleged in a commission 
issued in Elizabeth’s time to search for ‘‘conceal- 
ments,” to bé granted to the Archbishop for the sup- 
port of ‘a morrow-mass priest ”—that is, one who sat 
upat night to perform a service at daybreak. If such 
grant ever existed it should have been surrendered to 
the Crown in virtue of the suppression of Chantries 
Acts 1545 and1547. Aconveyance of the profits was 
actually made to ‘‘ Hill and James,” who were proba- 
bly nominees of Court favourites, and afterwards sold 
by them to the town. No doubt it was a case of levy- 
ing blackmail on the town. Leland, writing in the 
time of Henry VIII., says: ‘* Hithe hath bene a very 
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great town in length and conteynd {iii paroches that 
now be clene destroyed, that is to say, St. Nicholas 
paroche, our Lady paroche, St. Michael’s paroche, 
and Our Lady of West Hithe. There remain yet the 
ruines of the churches and churchyardes.” Leland 
also says: ‘‘In the top of the church yard is a fayre 
spring (still existant) and thereby ruines of howses of 
office of the abbey, and not far off was an hospital of 
a gentleman infected with lepre.” The site of St. 
Nicholas Church was to the north of the present 
barracks, and Mr. Wilks said he had been told by one 
who was engaged in the excavations at the building of 
the barracks, that several human skulls and bones 
were dug up. ‘*Our Lady Church” might have been 
the existing church. St. Michael’s is supposed to have 
been on the side hill between Hythe and West Hythe, 
in a field called at this day ‘* St. Michael’s Ash Field.” 
The ruins of West Hythe Church the company would 
have an opportunity of inspecting. The spring at the 
bottom of the churchyard had only been closed re- 
cently. The hospital must have been the present St. 
John’s Hospital. Leland said that where the parish 
church now is was ‘‘ sumtyme a fair abbey,” but there 
is no record of any such abbey. As to the collection 
of human bones, for which the crypt of Hythe is 
famous, Mr. Wilks quoted Harris, who conjectured 
that possibly when the town came into decay the bones 
of persons buried in the four other churchyards were 
collected and piled up in the vault of this, perhaps 
then, new church. But he rather inclined to the view 
that they were collected on some eminent occasion— 
either the French invasion in Edward I.’s reign (1295), 
or, more likely, that they were the bones of Saxons 
and Britons who fell here and at Folkestone in the 
last battle which Vortimer had with the Saxons, when 
the latter were driven back with great slaughter to 
their ships. In a vault in Folkestone churchyard, he 
says, a similar quantity of bones is piled. With re- 
gard to the state of the church previous to the Re- 
formation, thanks to Mr. Mackeson, who saved from 
destruction papers condemned to be burnt, we had 
preserved to us some of the churchwardens’ accounts 
of the early and latter part of the fifteenth century. 
Another portion had been reported by the late Mr. 
Riley. From these we could form some idea of the 
magnificence of the building previous to the Reforma- 
tion. Mr. Wilks described something of what had 
been learnt from these records, and said one item was 
“Pay two men for watching Our Lord’s sepulchre,” 
showing that our Saviour’s death and burial were 
commemorated here by the passion play, something 
after the manner in whichitis performed in Switzerland. 
Coming now to the dark period of the Church’s his- 
tory, after the Reformation, Mr. Wilks said it was 
evident from the entries in the Corporation books that 
the services in the church were for upwards of a cen- 
tury ata verylowebb. Ifaclergyman was appointed 
he was either non-resident or neglected his duties. 
From some of these entries it was clear that the town 
had to rely upon itinerant preachers for the perform- 
ance of the services in the church. As to when the 
church was stripped of its ornaments and splendour, 
we might well imagine that the excess of zeal of the 
Reformers did a great deal, and that the Puritans in 
Cromwell’s time finished the work, and handed the 
church down, in all its baldness, as it was previous to 


the recent restoration. There are several entries in 

Elizabeth’s reign to one Mr. Stubbings, who appears 

to have been an itinerant preacher brought to Hythe 

from Ashford and Sandwich. Sometimes he received 

a gift of fish, and other times of wine. Indeed, 

the entries go to show that total abstinence 

in those days was by no means thought of, 

In 1610 it was agreed to pay ‘‘Mr. Lumsden, the 

preacher, £5 yearly so long as he shall continue to 

exercise here.” In 1618 “£6 a year was voted Mr, 

Chester, our minister” (apparently to distinguish him 
from the itinerant preachers). In 1635 a decree was 
passed that every minister preaching at the weekly 
lecture was to have “ 18d. allowed for his dinner.” In 

1636 there is the memorandum, “Collected to be con- 
ferred upon Mr. Kingsmill, our preaching minister, by 
way of voluntary gratuity, in consideration of the great 

pains by him taken in his weekly lecture, the sum of 
43 5s. §d.”! In 1639 Mr. Kingsmill received another 
gratuity of £6. Among other curious records this 
occurs in 1650. The 2nd of February, the day of the 
election of mayor, fell this year ona Sunday. At a 
meeting held a day or two previously to consider 
whether the usual proceedings should take place, it 
was decided in the affirmative, and the minutes ex- 
pressly state, ‘* being the Lord’s Day,” the only busi- 
ness transacted was the election of mayor, after which 
the meeting adjourned until the next day, when it was 
resolved that ‘‘ Mr. Wallace shall have tos. for his 
election sermon yesterday ; 30s. more in regard of his 
present necessity.” In 1663 this same Mr. Wallace, 
“our minister, in regard to his present necessity, and 
being by long experience to be a well-deserving man, 
shall have £10 premium allowed him out of the town’s 
revenues for one year, besides his house-rent, living, 
and augmentation.” As there were no funds in hand, 
however, the members of the assembly guaranteed the 
money. In 1670a decree was passed *‘ That no person 
shall beadmitted a freeman but such as shall receive the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.” Large numbers of 
payments to the minister for such administrations are 
on the records. In 1681, by another decree, twelve 
families of French Protestants were allowed to settle 
in the town, having been forced to leave their country. 
In 1692 there is an entry, ‘* Yesterday, being the 8th 
September, about two o’clock in the afternoon, there 
was a great trembling of the earth in the town, so 
that all the houses moved and trembled, and the steeple 
opened in the old crack, and a great stone fell off 
from the same into the churchyard ; the inhabitants, 
having a swimming in their heads, were greatly 
amazed at the same.” 

Shropshire Archeological Society.—July 11.— 
Annual excursion.—At Llanfair Waterdine, the Rev. 
C. H. Drinkwater read a paper: ‘‘ Llanfair Water- 
dine (or Waterdene) Chapel of the B.V.M. was 
formerly a chapel-of-ease to Clun, #.¢., before 1593. 
It is now a perpetual curacy. The old chapel was a 
mean building, without a steeple. On taking down 
some wainscot in the old chapel, some ancient carving 
was found, forming a panel about 34 inches long by 3 
inches wide. This contains two lines of curious cha- 
racters, of which no other instances exist. There are, 
in all, nearly 70 of them, containing 19 distinct letters. 
Two of them have been thought to resemble the word 
“Maria,” in Greek letters. Ifthis conjecture is correct 
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the character for M occurs twice, that for A five times, 
that for R five times, and that for I seven or eight 
times, which would be about the proportion in any or- 
dinary inscription for such letters. It has been thought 
that they are musical notes or neumes, but they do not 
agree with the musical notation of the eleventh cen- 
tury, which is probably about the date of the carving. 
Of other letters, P occurs twice, and O three times. 
A more satisfactory conjecture is that they are the 
very rough copy, made by an illiterate workman, of 
bad writing, the strokes of each letter being taken 
separately, at an unusual distance from each other ; 
but even then they cannot be made out, and whether 
they are Saxon, Welsh, or Latin cannot now be de- 
termined. The introductory character is something 
like what printers call an index. This is common 
enough in an Irish treatise, usually known as the Book 
of Ballymote, a vellum MS. preserved in the library of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. This was compiled 
between 1370 and 1390. It is written in ancient Irish, 
and several characters in it correspond to the letters of 
this inscription, if inscription it be. A fac-simile may 
be found in the second volume of the Journal of the 
Archeological Institute, pp. 269, 404. It has been 
discussed in other archeological publications without 
any satisfactory result.” A good rubbing was secured 
of an inscription on the altar rail. At Selly Hall, where 
a stoppage was made for the examination of a well- 
preserved section of Offa’s Dyke, which runs along 
the summit of a neighbouring hill, Mr. Hatfield, of 
Llanfair Waterdine, led the party, and it was found 
that in proportion as the hill rose above the margin of 
cultivation, the Dyke became more distinct, until on 
the summit of the hill it formed a well-defined trench, 
25 feet in depth from the top of the ‘‘agger” to the 
bottom, with a base about 20 feet wide. The Dyke 
itself varied from 10 to 12 feet in depth. Here Mr. 
Drinkwater read another short paper: ‘‘ Offa’s Dyke 
is seen to high advantage on the hill, about two miles 
north of Llanfair Waterdine, where it has been but 
little disturbed. It was topped by a fence of living 
trees, the indigenous trees of the country. In many 
places the remains of this fence may be seen. That it 
was a line of defence as well as of demarcation may be 
shown from the remains of camps and fortifications 
protecting weak places. These are on the western or 
Welsh side of the Dyke, andin some places connected 
with the Dyke by entrenchments. Clun Forest, through 
which it passes, is full of ancient remains. The Saeson 
bank, about three miles north-west of Clun, is well 
worth a visit and careful examination.”—At Clun, the 
first point of interest was the church, with its well- 
preserved lych-gate. The vicar described the condi- 
tion of the church before its restoration by the late Mr. 
Street, which he illustrated by means of drawings of 
the original building.—The Rev. C. H. Drinkwater 
read a paper: ‘‘Clun is said to be named from the 
river, which is questionable ; but as it was a fortified 
post before the Conquest, and Roman coins and other 
things have been found there, it was, no doubt, a 
Roman station, and a better derivation would be from 
Colonia, and not from the stream, whose old name, 
Colunwye, or the Clun river, would seem to corrobo- 
rate this conjecture. The castle was built in Norman 
times—in Stephen’s day, or in that of Henry III.— 
most probably considerably enlarged and strengthened 


















in the latter reign. William Fitz-Alan, of Clun, abou 
Stephen’s time, married the heiress, Isabel de Say 

daughter of Helias de Say, and then Sir William is 
said to have built (z.¢., enlarged) the castle, 24 Henry 
III., between October, 1239, and October, 1240. It 
was taken by Rhys, Prince of Wales, in Richard’s 
time, and again retaken. Its area contains about 600 
square yards, The mound is 40 yards in diameter at 
the top, and height above the ditch 60 feet. The 
ditch is 30 feet above the bed of the river. There are 
three earthworks on the side where it is not defended 
by the moat, and it was, no doubt, surrounded also by 
a strong, lofty wall. The church, dedicated to St. 
George, who became the patron saint of England 
under Edward III. (1327-1377), in the early years of 
his reign, must have had a previous dedication, prob- 
ably to a Welsh saint, as portions of it are as old as 
the twelfth century. It lies on the opposite side (the 
south) of the river, at some distance from the castle. 
This fact would also point out an older date for the 
town, as churches usually were built subsequently to 
the castles, which protected them. Before its restora- 
tion in 1876 it consisted of a long nave and chancel, 
with broad aisles, and a western tower. The aisles 
had both been widened. The whole of the arcade 
was rebuilt. There are four pointed arches, enriched 
with chevron mouldings. The south aisle is restored 
to its original width, clerestory windows restored, the 
old roof, which had been removed to the south aisle, 
moved back to the nave, and continued to the chancel, 
roof of north aisle carefully repaired, and all ceilings 
taken away. The whole roof of eighteen arched prin- 
cipal trusses, with traceries and quatrefoil wind-braces 
above the purlins, forms quite a forest of timber. The 
east end is quite new, with triplet lights, over which 
is a fine baldachino or tester. A high traceried screen, 
with carved cornice, divides nave from chancel ; other 
screens elsewhere. North porch restored, and stair- 
case and parvise replaced, lych-gate replaced, pictur- 
esque tower, low tiled spire. Monument in church- 
yard, with twelve lines of poetry. Cost of restoration, 
45,552 12s. 10d. Chancel restored by the Earl of 
Powis at a cost of £1,802.” At the ruins of the 
castle, the Rev. T. Auden read the following paper : 
‘* Picot de Say, first Norman Lord of Clun, whose real 
name was Robert, occurs in Normandy six years before 
the Conquest, where he and his wife, Adeloya, and 
his sons Robert and Henry are mentioned in a deed of 
gift to the Abbey of St. Martin de Seez. In Domes 

day he held twenty-seven manors under Roger de 
Montgomery, one of which—Clun, the most impor- 
tant—is said to have been held by Edric, probably 
Edric Sylvaticus, the ‘ Wild Edric’ of whom Shrop- 
shire legend still tells. Picot de Say had other estates 
nearer Shrewsbury, as after Domesday we find him 
granting the tithes of Fitz to Shrewsbury Abbey to 
help in the building of the conventual church. Picot’s 
great-grand-daughter, Isabel de Say, married William 
Fitz-Alan, lord of Oswestry, and thus the two privi- 
leged franchises became united in one family. Isabel 
de Say was married three times, and it was in the 
time of her third husband, William Botterell, that, 
according to the Welsh chronicler, Clun Castle was 
stormed by the Welsh Prince, Rees, and burnt to the 
ground. It was about this time (1195) that Isabel, 
Lady of Clun, and William Botterell, granted the 
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church of St. George, at Clun, to Wenlock Priory. 
Among its dependent chapelries are mentioned the 
chapel of St. Thomas in the same town, the chapel of 
St. Mary de Waterdene, the chapels of St. Swithin of 
Clunbury, St. Mary of Clunton, St. Mary of Oppe- 
tune, and the chapels of Edgton and Sibdon, and all 
other chapels and belongings. In 1291 the same list of 
chapels is given with the addition of Bettws-y-Crwyn. 
In a valuation of the great tithes of Clun, made early 
in Henry VIII.’s reign, the places mentioned are 
as follows; Clunbury, Clunton, Kympton, Obley, 
Coston, Clunbury and Purslow, and Coroton ; Water- 
dene, Iskeborn (Skyborrah), Trebyrt, Solley, Water- 
dene, Kyllwyllsey, Monyth-Estney ; Clun, Monyttyn, 
Hobarys, Porthredye, Hobendryd, Perloye, Trebur- 
ward, Westun, Whytcott Jevan, Ffad, Newcastell, 
Yutcott Keyset, Chadwall, Byctun, Collsty, Atton, 
Botthouse (? Bettws), Cloun, Downe... . Purslow, 
St. Thomas’ Chapell, Sybton, Clobury (and Thomas 
Mason), the total of all being £37 9s. 10d.”—Some 
members of the party next visited the hospital 
founded by Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton : 
‘*Clun Hospital, founded in 1614 by Henry Howard, 
Earl of Northampton, for twelve inmates and a 
warden. Inmates now increase to sixteen. Neat 
chapel attached. The inmates receive 10s. weekly, 
clothing, and some food. Handsome window in 
chapel, and adorned with the arms of the founder, the 
Bishop of Hereford, and Lord Powis. Two services 
daily. The inmates wear long gray gowns on work- 
days, blue sleeves on Sundays ; badge, white lion on 
sleeve. Income of hospital from tithes of Church- 
stoke and Knighton about £1,800 per annum.” The 
leading hotel, ‘‘ The Buffalo,” was visited, and here 
the party were shown by Miss Lane the rooms and 
the furniture used by Sir Walter Scott when on a pro- 
longed visit to the town. 
ampshire Field Club.—Meeting at Wherwell 
and Longparish, June 22,—Wherwell Church pos- 
sesses no features whatever of antiquarian interest. 
It appears that it was entirely rebuilt about thirty 
years ago, when every vestige of the old church 
(which there is reason to believe was a fine Gothic 
building) was ruthlessly got rid of, sculptured niches 
and bits of carving being in the possession of different 
villagers, and some monuments being placed against 
the churchyard wall exposed to the destructive effects 
of rain and frost. In the church itself an inscribed 
slab was pointed out in the floor of the aisle—where 
it will soon be trodden out by the feet of the 
worshippers—to some members of the West family, 
to'whom the Priory of Wherwell was granted. To 
this family is due the clean sweep made of the anti- 
quities of the church. A move was made into the 
gardens of the Priory, as the house is still called 
which occupies the site of the monastery. As in the 
case of the church this spot is entirely devoid of any 
remains of the Priory, of which, indeed, all that is 
not preserved in recorded history is scattered about in 
the walls of houses in the village, where the carvings 
are regarded merely as so many bits of ornament. 
Rev. R. H. Clutterbuck, of Andover, read a paper on, 
the Abbey: ‘‘ There are no remains of Wherwell 
Priory, and there is very little recorded of it. The 
history remains to be written. Dugdale gives a short 
account. ‘Tanner mentions it, and gives an immense 


’ few of our short moments to narrate it. 


number of references, but those references do not 
appear to have ever been worked out. There are 
scarcely any traditions. No views, or scarcely any, 
exist; and, in a word, so far as popular history is 
concerned, Wherwell is a blank, and all who are even 
deeply interested in it have a perfectly good excuse 
for knowing very little. I am exceedingly indebted 
to the Vicar, Rev. W. Harrison, to the Rev. E. Ire- 
monger, and to Captain the Hon. V. Montagu for in- 
formation they have communicated to me; but as I . 
have said, there is very little indeed to be got locally ; 
almost all that can be gathered is from chronicles 
and records. An abbey for Benedictine nuns was 
founded here in A.D. 986, by Elfrida, the widow of 
King Edgar, and mother of King Ethelred II., who 
took the veil here, and was here buried. Assuming 
that she had been the same age as her husband, she 
was about forty-two when she took the veil. But her 
history was a most remarkable one, and as it explains 
the monument in Harewood Forest, I must take up a 
Edgar had 
among his favourites Earl Athelwold, who, I expect, 
owned all this immediate neighbourhood. He sent 
him to visit Elfrida, daughter of Ordgar, Earl of 
Devonshire, of whose extraordinary beauty he had 
heard. His commission was, if the lady’s beauty 
were equal to the report, he was to make her an offer 
of marriage from the King. We may assume that 
even the many-tongued rumour had not done justice to 
the girl’s loveliness, for Athelwold fell in love with 
her at first sight, said nothing about his embassage, 
and asked and obtained her for his own wife. He 
then returned to the King, and, saying nothing of his 
marriage, told him that Elfrida was but an ordinary 
commonplace woman ; so Edgar thought no more of 
it. Then, in a while, Athelwold asked him to let 
him marry her for her money, and Edgar made no 
objection. Not long, however, was rumour still, and 
tidings reached the King how completely he had 
been sold. He thereupon dissembled with Earl 
Athelwold, and said he would come and see this far- 
famed lady. The Earl, frightened, as well he might 
be, at having both the King and his wife to reckon 
with, hurried home and begged her to conceal her 
beauty—but he was forgetting that he had sold her as 
well as his master. Elfrida, who was not a very 
scrupulous lady, did just as she pleased, and set off 
her matchless charms to the best advantage. This 
time the King was a captive to her incomparable 
beauty, and, arranging a hunting party in Harewood 
Forest, in which Earl Athelwold was to meet him, he 
ran him through with a javelin. William of Malmes- 
bury says when the natural son of the Earl approached 
with his accustomed familiarity, he was asked by the 
King how he liked that kind of sport, and is reported 
to have said, ‘ Well, my liege sovereign, I ought not 
to be displeased with what gives you pleasure,’ 
Colonel Iremonger in 1835 erected what is commonly 
known here as the Monument, in Harewood Forest, 
with this inscription : ‘ About the year of our Lord 
DCCCCLXIII upon this spot beyond time of memory, 
called Deadman’s Plack—tradition reports that 
Edgar, surnamed the Peaceable, King of England, in 
the ardour of youth, love, and indignation, slew with 
his own hand his treacherous and ungrateful favourite 
Earl Athelwold, owner of this forest of Harewood, in 
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resentment of the Earl’s having basely betrayed and 
perfidiously married his intended bride, the beauteous 
Elfrida, daughter of Ordgar, Earl of Devonshire, 
afterwards wife of King Edgar, and by him mother of 
King Etheldred the 2nd, which Queen Elfrida, after 
Edgar’s death, murdered his eldest son, King Edward 
the Martyr, and founded the Nunnery of Whorwell.’ 
I think Colonel Iremonger was very charitable when 
he wrote that. Bishop Tanner says that Elfrida was 
the lady that caused the murder of Brithride: the first 
Abbot of Ely. However, after this murder in Hare- 
wood Forest, Edgar married Elfrida, and they had a 
son who was named Ethelred, and was afterwards 
Ethelred II. Edgar died in 975, and was succeeded 
by his son, by a former marriage, Edward, whom 
Elfrida had stabbed in the back at Corfe Castle as he 
was drinking to quench the burning thirst his eager- 
ness in the chase had caused. This treacherous 
murder is said to have been the origin of the cere- 
monial of the loving-cup.- Just another incident in 
the history of the foundress of this abbey. When 
her son Ethelred was ten years old, a report reached 
him that his half-brother Edward had been killed, at 
which he wept ; which so irritated his furious mother 
that, not having a whip at hand, she snatched up 
some candles and nearly beat his life out with them, 
so that, as the Chronicler says, he dreaded candles all 
the rest of his life. Edward the Martyr, as he is 
called, was murdered March 18, A.D. 978. Ethel- 
red II., the son of Elfrida, then came to the throne. 
During his reign Elfrida founded this nunnery and 
that at Amesbury. I will not take the time to say 
why, but I feel sure Elfrida endowed it with the 
manors her husband had hereabouts, and the spot was 
chosen because of the vill existing here. Ethelred II. 
confirmed the gift of his mother in A.D. 1002, and he 
used these words: ‘A certain noble convent with the 
vill roundabout connected with it, which the common 
people are aptly accustomed to call Warewell, from 
the nearness of a spring’ (a vicinitate fontis). I 
wrote to Canon Isaac Taylor, and he kindly replied 
that he considered the meaning of the name Wherwell 
equivalent to the common forms of the Nash Kettle- 
well, the well with the ewer or jug. In the Domes- 
day survey we have the ‘church’ mentioned, which I 
feel sure means the monastery. Thus I think you have 
the reasons why this spot was closed when Elfrida 
elected to express her penitence by erecting a nunnery. 
Ethelred married Emma, sister of Richard, Duke of 
Normandy, a lady so lovely as to be called the Pearl 
of Normandy. After his death, she married as her 
second husband, Cnut, King of England. By Ethel- 
red she had two sons, A‘lfred and Edward ; by Cnut 
she had ason named Hathacnut. Emma’s son Hatha- 
cnut and Cnut’s son by a former wife, Harold, disputed 
the succession ; but the former carried the day by the 
voice of the Witenagemot. But Wessex and Win- 
chester were reserved for Queen Emma. However, 
Harold did not keep his engagement, but seized every- 
thing the poor Queen had, and either then or in 1043 
when the three great Earls, Godwin, Leofric and 
Seward, came upon her after her.return to Winchester, 
Queen Elfgivu Emma, the daughter of a great duke, 
the widow of two kings, and the mother of two kings, 
was a sojourner, voluntarily or involuntarily, in Wher- 
well Abbey. She died in 1052, and was buried at 


Winchester, where the mortuary chest of her husband 
Cnut, her son Hathacnut, and her own are to be seen. 
Hathacnut died 1042, and then Emma’s son, called 
Edward the Confessor, came to the throne. He put 
away his wife, the lovely Edith, over whom Ingulf 
goes into such enthusiastic eulogies, and the chronicle 
says the King, on account of the resentment he enter- 
tained towards her father, Godwin, put her away, and 
with one sewing-maid and without honour sent her to 
Wherwell, and committed her to the care of the 
abbess. This abbess was the King’s sister. Malmes- 
bury’s words are, ‘ All the property of the Queen to 
the last penny was seized, and she herself was de- 
livered unto the custody of the King’s sister at Ware- 
well, lest she alone should be void of care whilst all 
her relations were sighing for their country.’ This 
was in 1048, There is something very remarkable that 
Warewell should thus have become, and each time 
under such sad circumstances, the dwelling-place of 
three queens of England, Elfrida, Queen of Edgar, 
mother of King Ethelred II.; Emma, widow of 
Ethelred II. and of King Cnut, and mother of Hatha- 
cnut and of Edward the Confessor ; and Edith, wife 
of Edward the Confessor, besides having the daughter 
and sister of a king among its lady abbesses. In 
1141, when Stephen and the Empress Matilda were 
contending, the Empress for a time held Winchester. 
Stephen’s Queen, and the Earls who had come with 
her, watched the roads on every side of Winchester 
lest supplies should be brought to the Empress Maud. 
‘The town of Andover was burnt.’ The Abbey of 
Wherwell was also burnt, because some partizans of 
the Empress had secured themselves in it. We know 
the names of eighteen of the abbesses, among whom 
were members of the families of Rowse and Lavington. 
The last abbess was Muphiet Kingsmill, who sur- 
rendered the abbey in 1540. She had a pension of £40 
a year; most of the nuns had £3 6s. 8d. a year. The 
site was granted to Sir Thomas West, Lord Delawarr. 
Now, of the conventional buildings we have no trace. 
I am almost certain that the present church, which, 
like the abbey, is dedicated to Holy Cross and St. 
Peter, which was rebuilt in 1858, stands nearly on the 
site of the abbeychurch. I believe the abbey church 
was cruciform, and that the transepts and choir and 
tower were pulled down, and the nave left for the 
parish church. It is said,in White’s Dzrectory that in 
the old foundations several ancient carved stones were 
found, and one of them, representing an abbess, was 
sent to Winchester Museum, but they knew nothing of 
it there. I think the figure in the churchyard wall 
may be Joan Cithut, 1361, Cecilia Lavington, 1375, 
or Alice Paris, 1412. There is, Mr, Harrison informs 
me, a tradition that a peal of silver bells is buried 
under a rise in the churchyard. Bells for churches 
are never silver; but the five bells judged to weigh 
307 cwt. were, at the Dissolution, ‘deemed super- 
fluous.’ There is an inscription on the wall of the 
Priory which I doubt being of the date it claims to be. 
If so, it is very remarkable: ‘Anno Dom. 1649.’ 
Here was the Monastery of Wherwell. Erected by 
Queene Ethelred. Demolished by the overacted zeale 
or avarice of King Henry, and of its last ruins here 
buried there yet remains this his monument.’ I will 
only hazard one more conjecture. That if the bed of 
the present stream is the same now as it was in 1540, 
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then I think the present house would more or less 
correspond with the abbess’s lodgings, and the stalls 
and other buildings may correspond with the outer 
court. Captain Montagu writes me: ‘I think part of 
the stalls is old. The lofts overhead might be any 
age. The garden, or rather raised ground to the right 
in coming in at the gate, is the old burial-ground, and 
full of bones. The old beer-cellar and coalplace might 
have been the slaughterhouse. A fair was granted by 
King John to be held on the feast of the dedication 
of the Church. Holy Cross day is September 14, but 
the fair is now held on September 24. A weekly 
market within the manor was granted by Henry III.’” 
—Returning to the station a short railway journey 
brought the party to Longparish, whence a walk was 
taken in asouth-easterly direction to the ancient earth- 
work known as ‘‘ Danesdyke,” An-dyke or Van-dyke. 
Arrived at the dyke, Mr. Shore related a Hampshire 
legend or two. When the road here was made, he 
said, they had to cut through the dyke, and in all pro- 
bability the dyke would have been destroyed more 
than it was, but that the people thought they had 
better not do so, as there were so many dead bodies 
found there, the remains of some battle. It was said, 
Mr. Shore continued, that the people of Wherwell 
would not eat duck’s eggs. For “once upon a time” 
a duck laid an egg in a cellar in which there was a 
toad. Now this toad sat on the egg and hatched it, 
and as a consequence there came out a creature that 
was neither bird nor beast. That wasacockatrice, a 
horrid thing which devoured everything that came into 
the cellar, even men who ventured in in order to 
destroy it. How to put an end to it was a problem, 
till someone suggested that if two such animals met to- 
gether they would fight till one killed the other. So 
the temper of the cockatrice was put to the test by 
lowering a mirror into the cellar, when he rushed with 
such force against it to attack what he supposed was 
an enemy that he severely injured his head. It was 
then but the work ofa moment to descend and despatch 
him. The dykeis a deeptrench, with a bank on each 
side, reaching from one branch of the Test to another, 
and thus cutting off and fortifying a peninsular site, 
the other sides of the protected space being guarded 
by the rivers. Mr. Shore described the earthwork, 
which, he said, wasa very ancient fortification, defend- 
ing a small peninsular area within the fork of the 
rivers, and was similar in character to those at 
Hengistbury and (he thought) also the old north ditch 
at Southampton. It reached from stream to stream, 
or at any rate to the marshy ground on each side, 
when there was doubtless more water than there is 
now. At the south end there had been great destruc- 
tion of the dyke for agricultural purposes, some of the 
chalk having been removed even in recent times. 
It was prehistoric and probably Neolithic, and was 
probably intended for use in case of necessity, when 
the whole tribe would withdraw into it for shelter. 
None of the Hampshire forts were permanent fortifi- 
cations, but places for retiring to when threatened. 
Here there was a large area where a great number of 
cattle might be kept. The name was variously given ; 
An-dyke would be derived from the Gaelic az, mean- 
ing water. An-dyke was thus a dyke between the 
two streams. It had nothing whatever to do with the 
Danes. Mr. Hammans said it was also called Ans- 


dyke, and suggested that it might have been named 
from a tribe or from a Saxon king named An, but Mr, 
Shore said he had already gunled out the legend as 
to the Saxon king, who had nothing to do with this 
part of the country. Mr. Wm. Dale said he would 
class this interesting relic of prehistoric times amongst 
the oldest remains in the country. It was similar in 
construction to the ditch round Avebury, where the 
stones are not hewn as they are at Stonehenge. It 
would thus be older than Stonehenge, and would be 
at least 3,000 years old. It would be interesting to 
correlate it with some of the camps. It was like the 
camps at Sidbury and Walbury. Alluding to the 
lamentable destruction that was going on by digging 
the chalk, he expressed the hope that resident mem- 
bers of the Club would keep their eyes on it, to see 
that nothing more was done in this direction. 
Caradoc Field Club.—June 26.—The members 
assembled at Church Stretton Station, where carriages 
were in waiting to convey them v@ Hope Bowdler 
and Rushbury to Holgate. The first halt was made 
at Rushbury for the purpose of inspecting the tumulus 
there, which is thought by some to have been an out- 
post to defend the Roman road that came down the 
valley from the Roman causeway at Cardington on its 
way towards the stronghold on Nordy Bank. Others 
have thought that it may have been the site of a Saxon 
manor-house, like the moated enclosure at Shawbury. 
Many traces of the Roman settlement at Rushbury 
may he found in the names of places in the neighbour- 
hood, as for instance the Roman bank, where the pre- 
sent road crosses Wenlock Edge. In the valley on 
the southern side the Edge the party stopped to look 
at Upper Millichope, probably one of the oldest houses 
in the county, and possibly at one time the lodge of 
the hereditary foresters of the Long Forest, who, though 
tenants of the Abbot of Wenlock, were as foresters in 
the direct service of the Crown. The Long Forest 
was of great extent, reaching from the outskirts of 
Shrewsbury (Sutton and Brace Meole being within its 
jurisdiction) nearly to Lydbury North, embracing the 
whole of Wenlock Edge and the Stretton Hills. The 
house at Millichope, now part of a modern farmhouse, 
was remarkable for its elaborate precautions against 
attack. The ground-floor seems to have been used as 
a storehouse or barn, and the upper story as a dwell- 
ing, to which access was gained by strongly-defended 
stairs. The details of the chief door and window have 
a semi-ecclesiastical look, and apparently once formed 
art of some other building, possibly of the Church of 
pper Millichope, which existed in early days as a 
chapelry of Eaton-under-Heywood. At Holgate the 
church and the remains of the castle were visited. The 
former contains several points of interest, especially 
a remarkably fine Norman doorway and quaintly 
sculptured font. The castle, of which the fragments 
are incorporated in a modern dwelling-house, has little 
left to attest its antiquity but the portion of a round 
tower of massive workmanship. It was in a dilapi- 
dated condition at the time of the civil wars, 1643, 
and, after being garrisoned for the King for some time, 
was dismantled by the Royalists themselves to prevent 
its being of use to the enemy. This tower probably 
belonged to the ‘‘Capital Messuage” (z.¢., chief 
house) mentioned among Bishop Burnel’s possessions 
in Holgate in 1292, while the site of the “Old Castle,” 
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spoken of then, is no doubt marked by the tumulus 
overlooking the churchyard. A division of the party 
made their way by the fields to the foot of the Brown 
Clee, and thence to the summit of Abdon Burf, the 
highest point in Shropshire, 1,789 feet above the sea. 
The entire summit of the hill is here surrounded by an 
ancient vallum of earth and rough stones, somewhat 
similar to that on the Breidden. Mr. Hartshorne, in 
his Salopia Antiqua, holds that it was an enclosure 
not for defence, but for purposes of worship, and as a 
burial-ground of great men, judging that the Romans 
would not have placed their important station of 
Nordy Bank immediately under so strong a hostile 
camp as Abdon Burf would have made. 





Reviews. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, No. CLXVI. (Boston, U.S.A.) 

The history of the New England States is so recent 
that we are not surprised to find this side of the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Society’s labours 
has been practically worked out, and that its journal is 
now almost entirely devoted to genealogy. The articles 
are all written with much care, but it is certainly 
questionable whether it is worth while to take so 
much pains to get particulars of persons whose only 
claim to notice appears to be that they married and 
had children. Nathless, with much chaff there is a 
fair amount of wheat, and Dr. Lewis’s list of American 
graduates of medicine at the University of Edinburgh, 
with the titles of their theses, is of considerable value. 
So also is the reproduction of a chart of Cape Cod in 
the last century. 





Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical Associa- 
tion, Record Series, vol. iii. West Riding Sessions 
Rolls, 1597-1602, Edited by JoHN LISTER, 
1888. 


Yorkshire is doing good work by the means of her 
active county archzeological society, and we should 
much like to see it extended to other county societies. 
These rolls are the earliest West Riding records known 
to exist, and the mzscellanea of magisterial business 
which they reveal are most instructive to the student of 
local manners and customs illustrative of the progress 
of the nation. Offences against the rights of property 
are the most numerous class recorded, and they show 
inter alia that when an English jury was called to 
condemn a countryman for stealing, with the punish- 
ment of hanging attendant upon their verdict if the 
value of the stolen goods exceeded twelve pence, they 
kept strictly to their duty as to the fact, and found the 
culprit guilty, though they satisfied their objection to 
the punishment by finding for under the value which 
condemned to capital punishment. One of the most 
singular experts of English legal history, says Sir 
Henry Mairn, is its great regard for facts; and in these 
local records we see this phase brought out forcibly. 
Perhaps the most interesting class of offences is that 
against ‘‘ internal public order.” 

Mr. Lister has done his work uncommonly well, and 





we specially commend his method of classifying the 
crimes and offences under the system adopted by Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen. We are thus able at once 
to trace new chapters in the history of law with some 
degree of precision and certainty, and these records 
of the West Riding at once find their proper place in 
the materials accumulating under this head. ll 
students will at once recognise the services which Mr. 
Lister thus renders. 


A Sketch of the Growth of Public Opinion. By 
SAMUEL Kypp. (London: Elliot Stock, 1888. 
8vo., pp. 84.) 

This book hardly comes within the meaning of the 
term antiquarian, but it contains a fair résumé of some 
salient points in the growth of public opinion. Its 
statements are clear and unbiased, but are so few and 
brief as to be of little value to even a junior student 
who is in earnest, and as practically no references are 
given, it will be of small help to those who, having 
read it, desire to know more. The account of 
Bushell’s case (p. 41) appeared to us particularly 
meagre, and the chapter on the House of Lords does 
not contrast favourably with Bagehot’s essay on the 
same subject. Thechapters are wonderfully brief, and 
remind the reader a good deal of smart leaderettes. 
No doubt the book will be useful in working-men’s 
clubs and the like, for what Mr. Kydd has to say he 
says with the skill of a practised penman, 








Correspondence. 
is. in 
WOODEN PIPES FOR CONVEYING WATER. 


The town of Aylesbury had a public water-supply 
as early as the year 1733, as is proved by a document 
still in existence. This document is an agreement 
between Mrs, Mary Meade, of Aylesbury, and Ben 
Burroughs and Jno. Delafield, Burroughs and Dela- 
field, covenanting to pay a quit-rent to Mrs, Meade, 
as Lady of the Manor, for being allowed the privilege 
of laying down the service water-pipes. These conduits 
or pipes were of wood. I have seen several of them 
which were unearthed, when iron pipes were laid for 
a more modern water-supply. The old wooden pipes 
were formed of rough elm-tops, bored with a three- 
inch bore, were in lengths of about five feet each ; 
one end was pointed and the other counter-sunk. 
The pointed end of one pipe appears to have been 
forced into the counter-sunk end of another. There 
is also an appearance of a system of caulking these 
joints, the material used being slips of linen cloth or 
calico driven into the joints for the purpose of making 
them water-tight, after the manner shipwrights caulk 
the hulls of vessels when in dock. There was, without 
doubt, a large quantity of waste, and the water after 
remaining a considerable time in these elm-pipes could 
not be used for culinary purposes. How long this 
system of water-supply continued is not now known, 
but is generally thought to have had a very short exist- 


ence. 
Rost, Grsss, F.S.A, 
Aylesbury, August, 1888. 
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Che Antiquary Exchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 


Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


Note.—Al Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C. 


> 
For SALE. 


Life in London (Hotten’s edition), 5s. 6d.—158, 
care of Manager. 

Walton (Izaak), The Compleat Angler, or the Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation ; facsimile, produced in 
photo-lithography by Mr. Griggs; yellow cloth. 
Published by Quaritch, 1882; 12s.—14B, care of 
Manager. 

Ancient English Metrical Romances, selected and 
published by Joseph Ritson, and revised by Edmund 
Goldsmid, F.R.H.S.; 3 vols., in 14 parts, 4to., large 
paper, bound in vegetable parchment ; price £5 5s. 
—IB, care of Manager. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Carlyle; edited by R. H. Shepherd and C. N. 
Williamson ; 2 vols.; Allen, 1881; 6s., cloth.—3B, 
care of Manager. 

Sepher Yetzorah, the Book of Formation, and the 
thirty-two Paths of Wisdom. Translated from the 
Hebrew and collated with Latin versions by Dr. W. 
Wynn Westcott, 1887, 30 pp., paper covers (100 only 
printed), 5s. 6d. The Isiac Tablet Mensa, Isiaca 
Tabula Bembond of Cardinal Bembo, its History and 
Occult Signification, by W. Wynn Wescott, 1887, 
20 pp., plates, etc., cloth (100 copies only), 21s. net. 
—M., care of Manager. 

The Book of Archery, by George Agar Hansard 
(Gwent Bowman), Bohn, 1841, numerous plates, 8s,— 
M., care of Manager. 

Berjeau’s Bookworm, a number of old parts for 
sale or exchange.—W. E. M., care of Manager. 

Letters and Essays in prose and verse, by Richard 
Sharp; 3rd edition; Moxon, 1834; calf, 3s. 6d.— 
10B, care of Manager. : 

Spiritual Wives, by William Hepworth Dixon; 
2 vols, 4th edition; Hurst and Blackett, 1868 ; 12s. ; 
cloth as new.—4B, care of Manager. 

Life of William Wilberforce, by the late Bishop of 
Winchester ; Murray, 1872; cloth, 4s.—5B, care of 
Manager. 

The History of Civilization from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution, by F. 


Guizot, translated by W. Hazlitt ; 3 vols. ; Bohn, 6s, 
—6B, “are of Manager. 

Old Tinder Boxes; Scotch Iron Cruisies, etc., for 
exchange. — Edward Lovett, 41, Outram Road, 
Croydon. : 

Malone's Shakespeare, with plates, 11 vols., 1790, 
fine uncut copy in boards, 30s. ; Historical Library of 
Diodorus the Sicilian, translated by Booth, 20s, ; 
Siege of Colchester, a scarce play, 1830, 8s. ; Staun- 
ton’s Embassy to China, 1797, 9s. 6d. ; Kitto’s Illus- 
trated Family Bible, 7s. 6d. ; Owen’s Extinct Gigantic 
Sloth, 1842, 17s. 6d.—T. Forster, Colchester. 

Old Pillion ; Spinning Wheel ; several pieces of 
Old Arms and Armour.—Dick, Carolgate, Retford. 

Eight numbers of Urania for 1880, 3s. ; Six various 
Orion’s Almanacks from 1871 to 1881, 2s. ; Eight 
Zadkiel’s, 1868 to 1872, 3s. ; Four vols. Whitaker’s, 
cloth edition, 1884 to 1887, 4s. ; exchange old English 
Coins.—31B, care of Manager. 

Stow’s Annals, by E. Howes, black-letter, 1615, 
20s. ; Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 2 vols., black-letter, 
1576, £10; Shaw’s Travels, Barbary and the Levant, 
1757, 20s.; Browne’s Travels, Africa, Egypt, etc., 
1806, 15s. ; Russell, The Natural History of Aleppo, 
2 vols., 1794, 35s.—O. B., Carolgate, Retford. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Hardy’s New Testament; The White Cat, illus- 
trated by E. V. B.; Visitation of Pembrokeshire ; 
Burkett’s Commentary on the Bible; Notes on 
Novelists, large paper; Theocritus, large paper; 
Lang’s Odyssey, large paper ; Hamilton’s The Lamp 
and the Lantern; Gardiner’s England, 8vo., vols. 
1 and 2; Pleasures of a Book-worm, Roxburgh 
edition; Ball’s State of Man; Lupot on Violin, 
English edition; Manual of Siege and Garrison 
Artillery, vol. 7; Notes on Ammunition, 5th edition ; 
Oldmixon’s British Empire in America, 2 vols, (1708) ; 
Finney’s Gospel Themes; Finney’s Systematic 
Theology ; Fergusson’s Antiquities ; Early History 
of the County of Bedford 3 Kirk’s Light out of Dark- 
ness ; Bell Scott’s The Poet’s Harvest Home; The 
Laird O’Coul’s Ghost; Shakespeare, vol. 7 (1818); 
Whittingham, Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, 
vol. 50; Martinsen’s Christian Dogmatics ; Thomas 
a Kempis’ Works, 2 vols., 32mo., Jones ; Thomas 4 
Kempis’ Works, Vandergucht.—Retail Department, 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

Berjeau’s Bookworm, Nos. 3, 4, 9, 13) 19, 23, 24 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33) 34, 35, 36; new 
series, 1869, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12; 
new series, 1870, Nos. 1, 2, 3) 4, 5, 10, II, 12; 
Printers’ Marks, Nos. 5, 6.—Elliot Stock, 62, Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. 














